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CAN  it  be  proven  that  an  expiring 
body  of  social  morality  lies  at  our 
school-house  door.?  If  so,  we  may 
draw  an  indictment  against  the  graded  edu¬ 
cational  system,  and  present  a  challenge  to 
the  leaders  of  our  public  education.  Any 
theory  in  sociology  may  be  substantiated 
in  only  two  ways:  by  historic  analogy,  or 
by  a  reference  to  individual  experience.  Any 
claim  resting  on  the  second  basis  of  proof 
must  appeal  to  the  great  collective  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  majority,  or  it  falls  into  the  class 
of  exceptions  to  a  general  rule  and  therefore 
bears  no  real  burden  of  proof.  The  argu¬ 
ments  to  follow  are  open  to  either  test. 

In  a  former  article  (Educational  Review 
Nov.  1924),  the  author  tried  to  demonstrate 
the  proposition  that  the  public  schools  of 
this  country  have  a  great  general  task  to 
perform — the  transfer  of  the  definition  and 
application  of  the  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  from  the  physical  plane,  where  it 
has  come  to  rest,  to  the  intellectual  and  the 
moral  planes  where  it  properly  applies  as 
a  guide  and  a  stimulus  to  all  that  is  best 
and  noblest  in  life.  The  solution  of  such 
a  problem  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  moral 
educational  leadership  of  this  country.  But 
the  moment  we  contemplate  a  great  general 
problem  of  that  sort  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  specific  elements  of  the  same 
problem  as  applied  to  the  individual  school. 


Here,  as  the  old  shoemaker  used  to  say,  we 
get  right  down  to  brass  tacks. 

Much  as  any  one  of  us  may  be  interested 
in  national  and  world  social  problems,  each 
of  us  is  directly  involved,  heart,  mind,  and 
soul,  in  the  specific  problem  of  the  education 
of  his  own  children.  The  three  or  four 
eager  little  faces  gathered  about  the  morn¬ 
ing  breakfast  table  constitute  the  great 
universal  social  problem  of  this,  or  any 
other,  age.  It  holds  within  its  scope  every 
other  problem  of  humanity,  and  only  as 
this  individual  problem  is  satisfactorily  and 
honestly  and  wisely  solved  will  the  more 
general  problems  have  any  chance  of  per¬ 
manent  solution. 

We  must  get  back  always  to  the  unit  basis 
of  study  before  we  can  take  hold  of  tenable 
theories  about  any  general  problem.  The 
biggest  collective  problem  of  education  to¬ 
day  in  the  hearts  of  parents  all  over  the 
country  is: — What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
the  moral  training  of  the  child.?  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  is  to  try  to  lay  the  blame 
for  the  apparent  signs  of  decay  in  the  moral 
standards  of  society  at  the  door  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school.  If  we  once  become  convicted  of 
sin,  and  then  obstinately  refuse  to  change  our 
ways  and  come  to  the  sacrificial  altar,  as 
the  good  traveling  evangelist  puts  it,  wc 
will  go  down  to  hell-fire  and  eternal  de¬ 
struction.  But  in  plain  English,  modern 
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education  does  stand  to-day  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  Conscience,  attorney 
for  the  prosecution,  will  insistently  demand  a 
hearing  and  a  judgment. 

There  is  a  constant  bickering  and  bluff¬ 
ing  contest  in  the  sheets  of  the  daily  press 
over  the  teaching  of  evolution  in  the  public 
schools.  The  arguments  rest  upon  the  same 
claims  and  counterclaims  as  those  used  in 
the  theological  controversy  between  the  Fun¬ 
damentalist  and  the  Rationalist  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  religious  orders.  Not  a  single  one 
of  the  fighters  has  gotten  down  to  the  real 
basis  of  the  trouble. 

Education  the  world  over  should  be,  and 
is,  the  preparation  of  the  individual  child 
and  youth  for  his  life’s  battle.  This  battle 
may,  and  probably  will,  carry  the  individual 
into  the  search  for  truth  in  every  department 
of  life.  If  it  does  not,  then  the  education 
has  been  a  rank  failure.  This  search  cannot 
be  laid  down  and  prescribed  and  limited  to 
any  one  phase  of  life.  Personal  curiosity 
and  questioning  begin  with  the  physical, 
extend  into  the  intellectual,  and  should 
flower  in  the  moral  nature,  crowning  the 
course  of  the  years  with  certainty  and  as¬ 
surance.  If  that  is  sound  doctrine  the 
struggle  to  keep  the  facts  on  which  the  idea 
of  evolution  is  based  out  of  the  public 
school  courses  is  absurd,  ridiculous,  vicious, 
dishonest,  harmful,  and  should  not  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  a  democratic  form  of  society. 

Having  stated,  in  no  equivocal  terms, 
where  the  independent  moral  thinker  should 
stand,  we  may  fairly  admit  that  the  con¬ 
clusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  indis¬ 
putable  facts  in  this,  as  in  any  other  case 
involving  human  opinions,  may  be  as  var¬ 
ied,  as  colorful,  as  imaginary,  and  as  ridi¬ 
culous  as  is  the  individual  who  draws  them. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  facts.  They 
began  to  be  placed  here  on  the  earth  before 
man  had  enough  brains  to  formulate  any 
opinion  on  the  data  that  were  at  hand  if  he 
had  only  had  eyes  to  see.  Therefore  the 
battling  hosts  in  the  lay  and  religious  press 
can  hope  but  for  a  losing  case.  The  scien¬ 
tific  spirit  but  laughs,  shrugs  its  shoulders, 
and  goes  right  on  building  up  more  un- 
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shakable  conclusions  as  more  and  newer 
evidence  is  brought  to  light. 

In  such  a  fight  to  keep  evolutionary  teach¬ 
ings  out  of  the  public  schools  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  is  hidden  under  a  cloud  of  theologic 
dogmatism  that  fairly  sprays  the  air  with 
its  vapor.  The  real  problem  is  this: — Have 
the  search  for,  and  the  demonstration  of, 
truth  in  the  scientific  branches  of  the  school 
courses  (from  grammar  to  the  post-graduate 
college)  crushed  the  life  from  the  living  body 
of  social  morality  as  built  upon  the  idea  of 
a  personified,  guiding,  and  directing  Divin¬ 
ity.?  They  certainly  have  not  intentionally 
done  so  horrible  a  crime,  but  they  certainly 
have  failed  to  anticipate  the  results  of  scien¬ 
tific  teaching  to  religious  beliefs  and  moral 
practices  of  mankind.  Any  religious  sys¬ 
tem  whatsoever  must  weaken  in  power 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  as  the 
dogmatic  foundations  of  that  system  are 
underminded  by  plain  every-day  facts  that 
cannot  be  controverted. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  author  of  such 
V2idi\cz\~sounding  statements  that  they  will 
bring  down  a  veritable  avalanche  of  logical 
proof  that  they  are  entirely  in  error.  But 
remember  that  he  only  is  a  moral  man  who 
will  look  the  facts  of  life  straight  in  the  face, 
and  he  only  is  an  intellectual  man  who  is 
willing  to  apply  proven  facts  and  truths  to 
his  own  mental  activity.  Remember  that 
a  fact  written  in  the  rock  and  clay  strata  of 
this  old  earth  is  just  as  much  a  divine  truth 
as  any  statement  made  in  any  inspired  revela¬ 
tion  in  any  age  of  the  history  of  man.  What 
mortal  man  can  doubt  a  conscious  Force  be¬ 
hind  the  regular  march  of  the  uncounted 
galaxy  of  stars  through  time  and  space!  We 
may  not  know  the  beginning  and  we  cannot 
know  the  end,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
finger  of  such  a  Providence  could  not  write 
one  record  of  truth  in  the  rocks  and  strata  of 
our  insignificant  little  planet  and  reveal  a 
contradictory  record  to  the  minds  of  men 
through  a  few  official  agents  among  them. 
Where  that  occurs  the  agents  and  not  the 
facts  are  at  fault.  A  sane  mind  must  hold 
to  that  assurance. 

Therefore  in  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
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ernment  the  search  for  physical  fact  and 
natural  truth,  in  the  past  and  present  of  our 
environment,  cannot  be  excluded  from  the 
school  room  and  the  laboratory.  And  such 
facts  and  truth  brought  to  light  cannot  be 
long  hidden  from  the  understanding  of  the 
social  body  in  which  we  live.  Every  re¬ 
ligious  order  must  come  to  this  knowledge 
and  conclusion  sooner  or  later — else  the 
facts  will  overthrow  the  theologic  order. 
And  history  shows  us  that  a  nation  whose 
religion  is  dead  .soon  passes  from  the  scene 
of  action.  No  matter  what  other  factors 
may  have  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the 
social  fabric,  the  loss  of  honest  beliefs,  in¬ 
spiration  to  unselfish  duty,  and  merciful 
service  to  others;  loss  of  a  basis  for  hope  in 
the  future,  of  the  inspiration  to  faith  in  a 
beneficent  power  above  and  beyond  that  of 
man  himself;  in  other  words,  the  decay  of  a 
viable  honest  religion,  means  the  decay 
and  death  of  the  social  organization  that 
has  suffered  such  loss.  With  such  an  honest 
viable  religion  science  has  no  fight,  and  with 
true  science  it  cannot  long  fight  and  stay 
honest. 

There  are  evidences  on  every  hand  to-day 
that  our  civilization  stands  at  the  dividing 
of  the  ways.  The  next  war  between  modern 
educated  nations  promises  to  be  too  hor¬ 
rible  to  contemplate  and  keep  sanity  intact. 
The  demonstrations  in  the  daily  press  of  the 
laxity  in  social  morals  and  the  individual 
spirit  of  crime  and  destructiveness  in  a 
growing  percentage  of  the  youth  of  our  day 
are  almost  as  horrible  to  contemplate  and 
keep  one’s  mental  balance.  The  criminal 
spirit  is  not  confined  to  the  uneducated  class 
by  any  manner  of  means.  The  courts  of 
Chicago  recently  furnished  a  case  of  two 
college-bred  youths  with  as  low  a  perception 
of  moral  values  as  the  imagination  can  pic¬ 
ture.  The  liberal  educational  program  of 
this  country  stands  to-day  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  and  it  must  defend  itself. 

The  preparatory  schools  of  our  system 
must  teach  those  branches  of  the  sciences 
that  lead  to  the  courses  given  in  the  colleges 
and  the  state  universities.  Most  of  the 
states  require  this  by  law.  Therefore  to 
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cut  off  the  exhibition  of  the  principles  upon 
which  scientific  theories  rest  is  absolutely 
out  of  the  question.  This  applies  to  the 
theory  of  evolution  as  well  as  to  any  other 
set  of  physical,  biologic,  geologic,  or  as¬ 
tronomical  facts.  Certain  ideas  are  funda¬ 
mental  under  our  sort  of  popular  freedom, 
and  one  that  cannot  be  denied  is  the  liberty 
to  search  the  world  over  for  facts  and  knowl¬ 
edge  and  truth,  and  then  the  liberty  of 
broadcasting  the  results  to  the  public.  If 
such  fundamental  liberty  results  in  the 
overthrow  of  current  notions  or  beliefs,  the 
wise  man  must  realize  that  something  was 
wrong  with  the  accepted  popular  fancies. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  liberal  study 
of,  and  the  search  for,  truth  in  the  natural 
sciences  have  brought  into  question  historic 
religious  beliefs  and  accepted  fundamental 
doctrines.  This  questioning  has  inevitably 
passed  on  down  to  the  preparatory  grades 
of  the  public  schools  where  the  weakening  of 
historic  religious  beliefs  is  not  counteracted 
by  the  experience  of  age  nor  by  any  rational 
teaching  of  morals.  This  fact  is  the  only 
excuse  for  the  toleration  of  denominational 
schools  in  a  democracy.  But  right  here  we 
must  draw  a  distinction  between  rational 
social  morality  and  the  inherited  personal 
or  family  religion  of  the  individual.  That 
the  church  has  been  the  historic  agent  for 
teaching  personal  and  family  morals  is  no 
excuse  for  our  modern  educational  system 
to  deny  the  duty  of  teaching  all  branches  of 
social  morality  as  applied  to  the  individual. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  unit  of  the 
problem:  the  family  and  the  district  school. 
The  author  lives  in  a  rural  community  of 
about  1500  people  of  average  training,  of 
average  income,  and  of  average  school  and 
church  facilities.  The  author  is  the  only 
physician  within  a  radius  of  seventy  miles, 
and  in  the  course  of  ten  years’  service  has 
come  to  know  personally  every  family  in 
the  district  as  only  a  family  physician  can 
know  such  an  extended  group.  So  intimate 
is  this  knowledge  that  the  very  color  and 
tone  of  thought  and  passion  of  these  folks 
are  known  to  me.  In  this  environment,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  some  of  the  wonderful  scenic 
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beauty  of  the  high  Sierras  of  California,  the 
fact  yet  remains  that  my  four  children  lack 
a  proper  moral  training  and  sufficient  reli¬ 
gious  discipline.  There  is  none  that  counts 
outside  the  family  circle,  and  it  seems  that 
the  home  is  but  a  place  to  eat  and  sleep. 
There  is  no  other  family  in  the  district  that 
is  in  better  case. 

The  school,  of  which  the  author  has  been 
a  trustee  for  over  six  years,  creates  not  one 
single  moral  precept,  promise,  or  threat 
in  its  handling  of  the  developing  character 
of  the  child.  Are  we  singularly  barbaric 
in  our  homes  and  in  our  school,  or  are  w^e 
but  a  fair  average  sample  of  the  general 
social  body  of  the  country.?  The  answ^er 
must  be  left  to  each  reader’s  own  conscience. 
If  we  do  represent  the  country’s  average, 
the  statement  that  the  Protestant  Church 
is  losing  its  power  and  influence  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  national  character  is  well 
taken.  It  is  also  true  that  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  not  stepped  forward  with  any 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  challenge  is 
clear  and  cannot  be  put  lightly  aside: — 
WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT 
IT? 

If  w^e  are  not  willing  to  sit  down  with 
folded  hands  and  a  sigh  of  resignation  and 
consign  the  next  generation  to  the  hands  of 
a  Providence  whose  personal  control  and 
supervision  of  the  affairs  of  men  we  have 
brought  into  question,  we  must  do  something 
definite  and  systematic,  and  planned  to 
develop  toward  an  ideal  harmonious  end. 
We  must  start  our  planning  now  and  start 
our  doing  before  the  memory  of  the  World 
War  has  faded  into  history.  There  is  a 
questioning  abroad  in  the  hearts  of  men 
that  must  be  answered  by  the  best  that  the 
intellectual  moral  educational  leadership  of 
this  day  can  devise.  The  fundamental 
problem  is  the  teaching  of  the  child,  and 
this  teaching  must  include  the  moral  na¬ 
ture  as  well  as  the  mind  and  the  body. 
Moral  perception  must  be  conceived  as  the 
highest  aim  of  that  educational  system  which 
may  hope  to  survive  the  challenge  of  the 
times  in  which  w-e  live. 

The  answer  will  come  back  that  this  would 


put  upon  the  schools  a  problem  that  belongs 
to  the  family  and  the  church.  Not  sol 
The  teaching  of  morals,  and  especially  of 
social  morality,  is  an  educational  problem 
that  must  be  kept  entirely  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  teaching  of  religion  and 
theology  if  we  are  to  live  in  peace  in  a 
crowded  environment  that  promises  to  be¬ 
come  rapidly  more  crowded.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  under  a  democratic  government  which 
the  will  of  the  majority  created  and  main¬ 
tains  and  our  schools  are  an  essential  agent 
of  that  government.  In  the  second  place 
the  minimum  requirements  of  the  curriculum 
are  laid  down  by  law.  In  the  third  place 
the  system,  as  devised  and  maintained,  has 
weakened  the  efficiency  of  historic  religious 
training,  and  has  therefore  woefully  weak¬ 
ened  social  morality.  In  the  last  place  the 
ordinary  father  and  mother,  themselves  suf¬ 
fering  under  moral  uncertainty  and  religious 
doubts,  lack  the  time,  the  training,  and  the 
natural  ability  to  devise  any  scheme  or  sys¬ 
tem  of  teaching  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  that  has  been  unseated.  Therefore  we 
parents  of  the  land  do  have  the  right  to 
look  to  the  public  schools  to  establish  a 
definite  graded  scheme  of  teaching  and 
demonstrating  a  practical  moral  code  that 
w'ill  gradually  raise  moral  perception  and 
social  justice  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  child  and  the  youth  we  are  trying  to 
educate. 

If  we  define  and  separate  the  science  of 
morals  from  the  speculations  of  theology 
and  religion,  this  should  not  be  a  hopeless 
task.  It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  morals 
and  justice  and  right  are  basic  terms  that 
antedated  every  human  system  of  religion. 
The  Christian  religion  is  no  exception  to 
this  fact.  Morals  have  to  do  with  condi¬ 
tioning  the  battle  of  life.  Social  morality 
arose  in  the  dim  and  distant  past  when  two 
men  began  to  hunt  and  fish  and  seek  for 
pleasure  over  the  same  restricted  area  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  So  its  growth  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  this  day.  Only  in  very  recent 
years  has  it  been  perceived  at  all  that  re¬ 
ligious  dogma,  revealed  command  and  pre¬ 
cept,  and  systematized  theology  might  be 
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but  the  speculative  branch  of  a  fundamental 
science  of  morals. 

As  the  public  becomes  conscious  of  the 
division  of  the  subject  into  its  two  separate 
elements,  it  becomes  inevitable  that  public 
confidence  should  be  shaken  in  revelation 
that  dates  back  into  more  primitive  forms 
of  civilization  than  the  one  in  which  we  live. 
And  as  popular  education  fits  the  average 
man  more  and  more  for  intellectual  labor 
it  will  become  even  more  widely  perceived 
that  man  makes  his  own  God,  and  will  for¬ 
ever  continue  so  to  do.  Need  such  public 
consciousness  vitiate  the  power  and  the 
moral  beauty  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  any  other  great 
imaginative  man  of  antiquity  or  of  modern 
times?  Certainly  not. 

The  religious  fundamentalist  is  apparently 
convinced  that  such  separation  of  dogma  and 
revelation  from  the  science  of  morals  will 
leave  the  soul  of  man  without  anchor, 
without  power,  and  without  hope.  That 
would  spell  the  end  of  a  civilization  built 
on  the  family  unit.  History  shows  us  that 
a  dead  religion  means  a  dead  and  decaying 
nation.  If  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
doomed  to  die  because  science  has  liberated 
tiuth  in  the  world,  then  the  sooner  the  next 
world  war  comes  along  and  wipes  the  slate 
clean  the  better.  As  Greek  culture  went 
over  to  Rome,  so  would  the  remnants  of 
culture  go  over  to  the  more  primitive  folks 
who  would  follow  the  dead  religion  of  Christ 
and  tho  e  who  let  it  die.  Would  that  not 
be  indeed  the  joke  and  the  spectacle  for 
the  universe  of  uncounted  stars  in  whose  lap 
we  are  cradled!  Surely  we  can  hope  and 
work  for  a  far  better  end  than  that. 

After  making  the  necessary  cleavage  by 
definition  of  our  field  no  religionist,  no  theo¬ 
logian,  no  priest,  and  no  prophet  can  pos¬ 
sibly  sustain  an  objection  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  systematic,  thorough,  and  convinc¬ 
ing  body  of  moral  teaching  properly  graded 
to  the  age  of  the  child  and  the  youth.  There 
will  be  plenty  left  for  the  Mother’s  knee 
and  the  church  Sunday  school.  It  should 
be  possible  to  indicate  the  general  lines  such 
a  social  moral  code  should  follow.  Collier* s 


Weekly  seems  to  be  trying  to  gather  up  t 
symposium  of  opinion  and  suggestion  along 
this  line.  But  the  leadership  of  a  funda¬ 
mental  educational  plan  does  not  belong  to 
any  popular  magazine  or  moving-picture 
corporation.  It  belongs  to  the  conscien¬ 
tious  educational  leaders  who  already  direct 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country. 
But  the  gage  must  be  taken  up  by  that 
leadership. 

Every  parent  knows  that  the  education 
of  the  child  must  begin  on  the  physical 
plane  and  must  continue  by  the  cultivation 
of  control  over  the  senses  and  appetites  of 
the  body.  He  knows  that  a  proper  train¬ 
ing  must  develop  the  reasoning  faculty 
of  the  mind  and  that  an  intellectual  growth 
will  follow  such  cultivation.  He  knows  that 
a  third  step  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  intellect,  which  is  the 
training  and  cultivation  of  the  perception 
of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
What  the  ordinary  parent  does  not  know 
(because  he  does  so  little  of  it  himself)  is 
that  intellectual  labor  is  the  hardest  and 
most  taxing  that  man  can  do.  Most  men’s 
brains  and  bodies  are  devoted  to  material 
activities.  Therefore  it  is  a  pseudo  intel¬ 
lectuality  that  appears  and  parades  itself 
in  the  world  undressed  by  morality.  Hume 
said  long  ago  that  “everything  in  the  world 
is  purchased  by  labor,  and  our  passions  are 
the  only  causes  of  labor.”  Character  of 
the  ideal  type  does  not  come  without  the 
price  of  labor  being  paid  in  coordinated  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  activity. 

To  make  this  perceptible  to  the  school 
child  the  teaching  must  needs  base  its  axi¬ 
oms,  its  theorems,  its  laws,  its  precepts,  and 
its  promises  on  the  facts  within  the  daily 
field  of  the  child’s  perceptions.  This  field 
is  based  first,  on  the  study  of  the  child’s 
own  senses  and  desires  and  appetites,  the 
tools  by  w’hich  he  perceives  his  own  life  and 
his  relation  to  the  life  about  him.  The 
difference  between  muscular  reaction  and 
mental  reaction  to  various  sorts  of  sensory 
stimuli  can  early  be  demonstrated.  The 
effect  of  sensory  stimulation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  passion  and  of  habit  can  be  demon- 
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strated  and  taught.  The  first  moral  item 
of  such  instruction  must  be  inculcated  by 
the  axiom  that  “by  their  fruits  shall  ye 
know  them,”  applied  to  any  conscious 
thought,  feeling,  or  action. 

The  marvelous  personal  side  of  history 
must  be  invoked  to  illustrate  the  way  in 
which  association  of  individuals  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  consciousness  of  a  balance  be¬ 
tween  personal  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the 
society  of  which  the  individual  is  a  part. 
Carry  the  illustration  right  bade  to  the  point 
where  imagination  can  picture  but  two  in¬ 
dividuals  left  upon  the  earth  and  show  how 
simple  is  the  problem  of  social  morality, 
and  how  correspondingly  complex  it  grows 
as  the  environment  becomes  crowded  with 
individual  lovers  of  liberty.  The  difference 
between  liberty  and  license  then  becomes 
plain.  It  is  a  dull  teacher  indeed  who  can¬ 
not  see  glorious  possibilities  of  teaching 
service  in  opening  a  child’s  mind  to  such 
fundamentals.  An  honest  teacher  would 
have  a  hard  and  furious  race  before  him  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  scholar. 

Then  the  physical  senses  should  be  taken 
up  one  by  one,  studied  in  their  relations  to 
the  thought  and  action  of  the  individual, 
and  thereby  coupled  to  his  relations  to  so¬ 
ciety.  Next  should  be  taken  up  the  great 
primary  physical  appetites  of  the  body, 
including  that  ugly  social  duckling — the 


sex  appetite,  and  an  intelligent  effort  made 
to  show  how  proper  hygiene  promotes 
growth  of  body,  mind,  and  soul  and  how 
excessive  indulgence  and  improper  hygiene 
spell  death  and  decay.  What  a  wonderful 
field  of  moral  teaching  lying  fallow! 

The  more  advanced  student  should  then 
go  on  to  the  study  of  psychology  and  phil¬ 
osophy  with  a  perception  of  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  Individual  and  society  already 
developed.  It  should  not  be  hard  to  show 
such  a  student  that  the  age  in  which  we 
live  demands  a  transfer  of  such  a  biologic 
law  as  the  survival  of  the  fittest  from  the 
physical  sphere  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
spheres  of  man’s  activities.  The  World 
War  is  a  vivid  panoramic  demonstration  of 
this  social  necessity.  It  is  not  a  far  step 
under  such  teaching  to  show  that  the  intel¬ 
lectually  fittest  man  should  survive,  and 
modern  life  abounds  with  illustrations  of 
the  fact  that  such  a  man  often  has  a  hard 
and  sorry  time  of  it  when  reduced  to  com¬ 
pete  on  a  brutally  physical  basis.  Under 
such  transfer  it  is  logical  to  see  that  the 
morally  fittest  man  should  be  all  powerful 
in  the  councils  of  nations.  When  that  fact 
seeps  back  down  the  line  into  public  con¬ 
sciousness  Christ  becomes  inevitably  the 
ruler  of  the  individual  soul  and  of  a  living 
body  of  social  morality.  The  problem  is 
one  of  education. 


WHAT  THE  LAYMAN  THINKS  OF  HIS  SCHOOLS 

By  the  Editor 


STILL  the  question  of  money  for  the 
schools  engages  the  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor.  Our  usually  sound  Washington 
Post  seems  to  have  obtained  this  editorial 
from  a  substitute  writer,  not  from  the  usual 
occupant  of  the  sanctum  chair.  To  call 
the  three  R’s  the  fundamentals  of  education 
is  not  like  the  Post.  The  original  funda¬ 
mentalists,  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Monroe,  agreed  that  the  essentials 


of  public  education  are  training  in  obseiv 
vance  of  the  rights  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty, 
happiness;  the  duty  of  all  Americans  to 
promote  union,  justice,  tranquillity,  de¬ 
fence,  and  general  welfare.  To  substitute 
for  these,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  is 
to  ignore  the  Declaration  and  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  foundation  of  the  universal 
school  tax,  and  to  relapse  into  the  tradi¬ 
tional,  pre-revolutionary  error.  The  Post 
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has  not  put  the  cart  before  the  horse;  it  has 
forgotten  the  horse  altogether:  the  initial 
motive  power  of  the  whole  cart.  The  edi¬ 
torial  is  headed  “Paying  too  Much.” 

“When  Dean  Withers,  of  the  School  of 
Education  of  New  York  University,  raised 
for  discussion  at  a  teacher’s  convention  the 
question  whether  the  present  expenditures 
on  public  schools  are  warranted,  Governor 
Silzer  of  New  Jersey  was  quick  to  respond 
that  ‘We  cannot  spend  too  much  on  our 
schools.*  That,  he  said,  was  his  answer  to 
the  question.  Then  he  added  strangely: 
‘The  problem  is  not  whether  we  are  spending 
too  much,  but  whether  we  are  getting 
enough  for  what  we  spend’. 

“The  Governor  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  He  would  apparently  base  adminis¬ 
tration  not  upon  the  people’s  needs  of  ser¬ 
vice,  but  upon  their  ability  to  provide 
revenue.  ‘Pay  out  just  as  much  money  as 
you  possibly  can  for  schools,’  he  says  in 
effect,  ‘and  then  see  to  it  that  you  get  your 
money’s  worth.’  The  latter  statement  is  a 
matter  of  course;  but  to  the  former  it  is 
impossible  to  subscribe.  The  true  plan  is 
to  determine,  first  of  all,  what  are  the  real 
needs  of  an  efficient  public  school  system, 
and  then  to  provide  the  money  necessary 
for  supplying  them — and  no  more. 

“To  supply  money  first,  to  the  extreme 
extent  of  the  taxpayers’  ability,  and  then  to 
determine  how  it  is  to  be  spent,  is  inevitably 
to  encourage  empiricism  and  wastefulness, 
with  a  net  lack  of  real  efficiency.  Professor 
Houston,  of  the  Dunbar  High  School,  truly 
said  not  long  ago  that  the  ‘American  people 
are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  paying  an  enormous  sum,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  for  theories.’  That  is  true,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  significant  facts  in  mod¬ 
em  public  school  administration. 

“People  are  being  taxed  heavily,  often 
to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  three  per  cent, 
of  the  total  value  of  their  property,  for  the 
supjjort  of  schools  in  which  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  money  goes  for  theories,  for  fads 


and  fancies  and  experimentation,  while  the 
three  R’s,  the  indispensable  fundamentals 
of  education,  are  neglected.  In  such  cases 
they  are  spending  too  much  on  the  schools. 
They  are  spending  more  than  would  be 
necessary  to  do  the  real  work  for  which  the 
schools  are  designed.  To  reform  such 
abuses,  the  curriculum  should  be  reformed 
and  prescribed  in  proper  shape,  and  then  the 
budget  should  be  adapted  to  it.  To  do  the 
reverse,  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the 
budget,  is  ruinous.  Better  school  work,  at 
less  cost  to  the  people,  is  what  should  be 
sought,  and  is  what  can  be  attained.” 

Another  relapse  is  noted  by  the  Editor 
of  the  New-York  Times. 

“The  President  of  our  largest  University 
advances  a  criticism  which  touches  the  very 
foundation  of  our  public  education.  He 
seemingly  deplores  democracy’s  insistence 
upon  school  attendance  and  looks  back  af>- 
provingly  to  feudal  times  when  there  were 
no  schools  conducted  by  the  State.  It  is 
to  be  inferred  that  he  would  favor  repealing 
all  compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  would 
let  the  responsibility  for  the  child’s  education 
be  left  to  the  parent  alone,  and  would  find 
compensations  in  voluntary  adult  education. 
But  can  voluntary  adult  education  with  all 
its  remedial  values  recover  what  the  child 
failed  to  get  as  a  child.?  Is  it  alone  the 
parent  that  is  concerned  with  the  child’s 
development?  Has  not  society  a  vital  in¬ 
terest  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  child?  The  three  nuclei  of  civilization 
are  the  home,  the  school,  the  church.  The 
home  is  the  centre  of  these  and  must  be 
maintained  in  its  integrity.  But  the  other 
two  must  not  only  serve  society  through  the 
home  by  training  those  who  become  in 
turn  the  makers  of  the  home,  but  must  also 
supplement  the  home  by  tuitions  which  it 
cannot  itself  give.  Wisdom  is  to  be  found 
in  their  correlation — in  seeing  to  it  that 
every  child,  even  if  the  home  does  not  at¬ 
tend  to  it,  has  its  share  in  the  race’s  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  heritage.” 


A  COMPARISON  OF  AIMS  FROM  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TO 

UNIVERSITY 

Leonard  V.  Koos 


[Professor  Koos,  University  of  Minnesota,  presents  here  a  vitally  significant  study  of  what  a 
hundred  and  twelve  writers  upon  education  say  the  present  aims  of  schooling  are.  The  present  gen¬ 
eration  of  teachers  have  seen  a  swing  from  Miinsterberg’s  insistence  that  aims  do  not  matter  to  Payson 
Smith’s  declaration  that  you’ll  never  arrive  unless  you  know  whither  you  are  going.  This  article 
undertakes  to  list  the  destinations  mentioned  by  the  best  known  guides.] 


WITH  “aims  of  education”  in  the 
comprehensive  sense  one  is  greeted 
at  every  turn.  One  encounters  also 
frequent  statements  of  the  purposes  of  the 
elementary  school,  the  high  school,  the 
college,  or  university,  as  single  units  of  the 
system.  But  of  the  alms  of  a  system  of 
schools,  to  which  each  of  the  units  is  to 
make  contributions  distinctive  of  itself  or 
in  common  with  some  other  unit  or  units, 
one  hears  little  and  seldom.  Since  for  an 
individual  to  essay  statements  of  purposes 
for  the  entire  system  smacks  a  bit  of  pre¬ 
sumption,  we  can  not  be  surprised  at  their 
lack,  although  w'e  may  at  the  same  time 
deplore  it.  There  is  need  for  more  authori¬ 
tative  statements  of  the  sort  which  assigns 
its  role  to  each  unit  in  the  system.  Among 
the  services  they  could  render  would  be  their 
assistance  toward  achieving  an  articulated 
system  of  schools,  the  assurance  provided 
that  all  essential  aims  and  functions  would 
be  performed  adequately  and  at  the  proper 
time,  and  the  guidance  they  would  afford 
during  the  reorganization  of  the  American 
system  now  going  forward  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Although  not  here  attempted,  it  should 
be  possible  on  account  of  the  sources  drawn 
upon  and  the  methods  of  compilation  used, 
to  make  on  the  basis  of  the  materials  pre¬ 
sented  a  statement  of  aims  and  functions  of 
our  system  of  schools  which  could  lay  some 
claim  at  least  to  authoritativeness.  A  total 
of  1 12  books  and  articles  are  represented  in 
the  study,  22  pertaining  to  the  elementary 
school,  25  to  the  secondary  school,  40  to 


the  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  25  to  the 
university.  Illustrative  of  those  whose  writ¬ 
ings  have  been  utilized  in  the  compilation 
of  elementary-school  aims  are  Bachman, 
Bonser,  Cubberley,  Finney,  Freeland,  Gil- 
demelster,  F.  M.  McMurry,  Parker,  Sned- 
den,  and  Wilson;  in  the  compilation  of 
secondary  school  alms,  Bobbitt,  J.  S.  Brown, 
Colvin,  Davis,  Eliot,  Flexner,  Hanus,  Hol¬ 
lister,  Inglis,  C.  H.  Johnston,  W.  D.  Lewis, 
Lull,  Paul  Monroe,  Stout,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education.  The  majority  of  those  whose 
conceptions  of  the  purposes  of  the  higher 
units  in  the  system  were  canvassed  during 
the  compilation  would  be  conceded  to  be 
as  eminent  as  those  already  named.  There 
was  no  Intent,  however,  to  select  the  state¬ 
ment  of  leaders  only  in  the  respective  fields, 
the  procedure  aiming  only  to  analyze  as 
large  a  number  of  statements  as  could  be 
conveniently  located  in  the  libraries  to  which 
recourse  was  had  without  regard  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  of  those  represented.  It 
is  only  natural,  however,  that  for  the  most 
part  the  authors  of  the  statements  found  in 
print  would  be  those  who  had  attained  some 
degree  of  eminence.  Few  writers  are  to  be 
found  in  more  than  a  single  list,  among  the 
exceptions  being  Parker  and  Snedden,  who 
are  represented  in  the  compilations  for  both 
the  elementary  school  and  the  secondary 
school. 

All  sources  drawn  upon  are  of  recent  pub¬ 
lication.  Of  all  the  1 1 2,  only  three  appeared 
before  1910.  The  median  years  for  the  tna- 
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terials  pertaining  to  the  four  units,  viz., 
elementary  school,  secondary  school,  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts,  and  university,  are,  re¬ 
spectively,  1916,  1916,  1918,  and  1917. 
This  recency  of  publication,  coupled  with 
the  method,  warrants  us  in  regarding  the 
findings  as  composite  portraits  of  current 
conceptions  of  aims  and  functions. 

This  article  attempts  a  comparison  of 
these  conceptions  for  the  four  units  directly 
without  presenting  first  in  order  the  findings 
for  the  elementary  school,  the  secondary 
school,  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  the 
university.^  The  reports  of  the  original 
studies  describe  in  some  detail  the  procedure 
followed  in  compilation  and  the  difficulties 
encountered,  but  a  word  may  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  them.  The  classification  of  aims 
used  in  these  studies  was  worked  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  analyzing  the  statements, 
not  in  advance  of  the  work  of  analysis  and 
tabulation;  that  is,  the  procedure  was  as 
nearly  inductive  as  possible.  In  this  way 
was  obviated  to  some  extent  the  violence 
likely  to  be  done  by  placing  a  particular 
expression  under  some  particular  category. 
Even  with  these  precautions,  misconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  authors’  meanings  may  not  al¬ 
ways  have  been  avoided,  since  meanings 
shade  into  one  another  almost  impercep¬ 
tibly  and  because  it  is  at  times  impossible 
to  take  account  of  all  interrelationships  of 
purpose  expressed  or  implied.  The  extent 
of  misrepresentation  can  not,  however,  af¬ 
fect  in  any  vital  way  the  conclusions  of  such 
a  study,  since  the  larger  meanings  stand  out 
unequivocally. 

What  the  Compilation  Disclosed 

The  comparison  of  the  concepts  of  purpose 
posited  for  each  of  the  four  units  is  made 
possible  in  the  accompanying  figure  which 

•The  findingi  of  each  of  the  separate  studies  will  be  found  else¬ 
where.  Those  for  the  elementary  school  appeared  in  the  March,  1924 
number  of  the  EUrntnlary  School  journal  under  the  title,  “  Recent 
Conceptions  of  the  Aims  of  Elementary  Education.”  Those  for  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  were  first  reported  by  the  present  writer  in 
collaboration  with  C.  C.  Crawford  in  School  and  Society  (14:449-509. 
Dec.  3,  1921)  under  the  caption,  ‘‘College  Aims,  Past  and  Present.” 
The  studies  of  aims  and  purposes  of  the  secondary  school  and  of  the 
university  are  reported  in  Chapter  XXVI  in  The  Junior  College, 
published  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  Research  Publi¬ 
cation,  Education  Series  No.  5. 


is  designed  to  show  approximately  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  recognition  of  each  aim  and  function 
in  each  of  the  groups  of  statements  can¬ 
vassed.  The  list  of  twenty-four  aims  and 
functions  includes  those  only  which  were 
found  expressed  or  clearly  implicit  five  times 
or  oftener  for  at  least  one  of  the  four  units 
represented.  The  rubrics  will  now  be  briefly 
discussed  seriatim^  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  each  where  this  is  not  read¬ 
ily  apparent,  and  to  point  out  significant 
distinctions  of  meaning  for  any  of  the  four 
units. 

Each  of  the  four  units  is  proposed  by  some 
significant  proportion  of  the  authors  rep¬ 
resented  as  a  place  for  general  or  liberal  train¬ 
ing  (Aim  i).  Almost  all  those  positing  it 
for  the  lowest  unit  speak  of  it  as  the  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  to  be  “common  to  all,”  but 
this  characterization  is  seldom  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  secondary  school, 
and  for  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and  the 
university  not  at  all.  The  proportion  recog¬ 
nizing  this  aim  for  the  university  would  be 
considerably  less  if  those  speaking  for  smaller 
universities  in  which  the  liberal  arts  unit 
is  markedly  the  dominant  unit,  for  the  liber¬ 
alization  afforded  through  professional  train¬ 
ing,  and  for  restricting  general  training  to 
junior  college  years  were  not  represented. 
Training  for  the  needs  of  life  (2)  is  proposed 
for  the  first  three  units  only,  not  for  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Thus,  even  for  these  more  com¬ 
prehensive  aims,  the  chief  aspects  of  which 
must  be  provided  in  the  subsequent  cate¬ 
gories,  the  comparison  discloses  a  large 
measure  of  identity  for  elementary,  secon¬ 
dary,  and  collegiate  education,  but  a  notable 
shift  as  one  turns  to  the  university. 

If  these  statements  are  to  be  accepted  as 
determinative,  training  for  social-civic  respon¬ 
sibility  (3)  must  be  regarded  as  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  the  first  three  units  named,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  those  writing  concerning  the  uni¬ 
versity  who  propose  it  being  strikingly 
smaller.  Training  for  morality  and  char¬ 
acter  (4),  although  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  one  phase  of  the  aim  just  referred  to,  is 
so  often  specifically  proposed,  that  its  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention  has  been  separately  tab- 
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ulated.  Its  recognition  for  the  several 
units  is  similar  to  that  for  Aim  3,  except 
that  it  has  no  direct  exponent  in  the  group 
writing  concerning  the  role  of  the  university. 
Training  for  domestic  responsibility  (5) 
when  proposed,  usually  refers  to  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  both  sexes  concerning  the  value  of 
the  family  unit  in  society,  or  to  purposes 
closely  related  to  it.  This,  like  religious 
training  (6),  is  not  proposed  for  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Training  for  leadership  (7),  is  pro¬ 
posed  with  approximately  the  same  fre¬ 
quency  for  the  university  as  for  the  college 
and  more  frequently  than  for  elementary 
school  or  secondary  school.  The  type  of 
leadership,  however,  is  distinctly  different, 
since  with  those  representing  the  univer¬ 
sity  it  means  the  leadership  of  the  specialisty 
and  not  the  leadership  in  civic  or  social 
matters  which  those  representing  the  other 
units  have  in  mind.  With  this  exception, 
therefore.  Aims  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  may  be 
looked  upon  as  comprehended  by  the  social- 
civic  aim  broadly  conceived. 

The  health  aim  (8)  and  recreational  and 
esthetic  participation  (9),  like  others  of  the 
foregoing,  are  not  proposed  for  the  univer¬ 
sity.  They  are  not,  moreover,  often  found 
in  the  statements  pertaining  to  the  liberal 
arts  college,  although  very  frequently  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  two  lowest  schools. 

What  has  been  tabulated  under  the  head 
of  practical  and  occupational  efficiency  (10) 
covers  a  variety  of  concepts.  For  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  the  proposal  is  commonly 
for  training  for  the  unspecialized  practical 
activities  of  life;  e.g.y  those  of  efficient 
consumption,  although  some  who  write 
concerning  this  unit  seem  to  argue  for  spe¬ 
cific  occupational  training,  particularly  in 
the  upper  years.  For  the  secondary  school 
it  is  usually  out-and-out  vocational  training 
that  is  intended,  i.e.y  preparation  for  occu¬ 
pations  on  the  trade  or  clerical  level.  For 
the  university  it  is  always  training  for  pro¬ 
fessions  which  is  proposed.  An  interesting 
and  anomalous  fact  is  the  small  proportion 
of  the  friends  of  the  unit  here  placed  between 
the  secondary  school  and  university  who  are 
disposed  to  make  any  concessions  toward 


vocation alization;  although  the  occupational 
objective  has  gained  some  ground  in  the 
minds  of  those  speaking  for  the  college, 
the  stronghold  of  predominant  opinion  is 
relatively  far  from  taken. 

Intellectual  training  (ii)  in  a  sense  some¬ 
what  more  discriminating  than  as  mental 
discipline  (12)  is  recognized  to  some  extent 
for  all  units,  but  more  frequently  for  the 
two  lowest.  Those  who  speak  for  the  col¬ 
lege  are  more  disposed  than  the  others  to 
cling  to  it  in  the  more  threadbare  form, 
although  it  has  some  advocates  in  all  groups. 

The  achievement  of  a  democratic  school 
system  (13)  in  the  sense  of  providing  an  edu¬ 
cation  for  “all  the  children  of  all  the  people*’ 
is  not  often  mentioned  by  those  who  write 
concerning  the  elementary  school,  doubt¬ 
less  because  they  assume  that  compulsory 
education  holds  children  in  attendance  there. 
But  those  who  write  on  behalf  of  secondary 
education  are  wellnigh  unanimous  in  pro¬ 
posing  it  as  a  goal.  Literature  dealing  with 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  seldom  mentions 
it;  that  dealing  with  the  university,  never. 
The  representatives  of  higher  institutions 
appear  to  have  few  sympathies  in  this  di¬ 
rection.  Since  the  acceptance  of  this  goal 
of  education  requires  the  recognition  of 
individual  differences  (14),  it  is  significant 
to  note  the  strikingly  similar  proportionate 
recognition  of  the  latter  for  the  upper  units. 
Exploration  and  guidance  (15),  frequently 
recommended  for  the  lower  units,  is  not 
often  mentioned  by  those  setting  forth  the 
purposes  of  the  higher  institutions. 

Preparatory  education  (16)  here  signifies 
preparation  for  high  school  in  the  elementary 
school,  preparation  for  college  (in  the  gen¬ 
eric  sense)  in  the  secondary  school,  and 
preprofessional  preparation  in  the  college 
of  liberal  arts.  Those  writing  concerning 
secondary  education  clearly  recommend  the 
continuance  of  the  preparatory  function, 
although  as  may  be  judged  by  other  pur¬ 
poses  proposed  by  this  group,  the  scope  of 
aims  and  functions  should  be  much  wider 
than  this. 

Recognition  of  the  need  of  training  in  the 
fundamental  processes  (17),  i.e.y  imparting 
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skills  in  the  use  of  the  “tools  of  learning” 
such  as  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic,  shows  an  interesting  and  logical 
attenuation  in  advancing  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  units.  Oral  or  written 
“speech”  is  the  only  one  of  these  mentioned 
in  the  literature  dealing  with  the  college. 
A  majority  of  those  who  speak  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  insist  that 
abilities  in  these  processes  are  “not  ends  in 
themselves,”  but  preliminary  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  education. 

Adaptation  of  education  to  the  nature  and 
interests  of  the  child  (i8)  is  proposed  rather 
frequently  for  the  two  lowest  units,  but  not 
for  the  upper.  For  the  secondary  school 
this  means  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of 
the  child  at  adolescence. 

The  remaining  purposes  are  with  but  a 
single  exception  never  proposed  for  either 
elementary  or  secondary  school.  Further¬ 
more,  only  a  single  one  of  them,  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  scholarly  interest  and  ambition 

(19) ,  is  mentioned  by  those  proposing  aims 
for  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  Research 

(20) ,  instruction  (21)  as  a  handmaiden  to 
research  and  professional  training,  extension 
(22),  public  or  community  service  (23),  and 
publication  (24),  are  never  proposed  for  this 
institution.  Of  these.  Aims  20,  21,  22,  and 
24  come  in  for  significant  proportions  of 
recognition  as  concerns  the  university. 

Aims  or  functions  proposed  more  than 
once  but  less  frequently  than  five  times  (and, 
therefore,  not  recognized  in  the  figure)  for 
some  one  unit  are  selection  for  higher  levels 
of  training,  encouraging  the  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake,  conserving  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  mankind,  coordinating  for 
the  student  the  fields  of  learning,  training 
the  senses,  and  economizing  time.  The 
first  is  proposed  for  the  three  highest  units, 
the  next  three  for  the  higher  institutions 
primarily,  and  the  two  last  for  the  lower 
units  only. 

For  the  elementary  school  primarily,  but 
also  occasionally  for  secondary  school  and 
college,  one  encounters  statements  calling 
attention  to  the  desirability  of  equipping 
the  child  with  information  or  knowledgCy 


habits  or  skills^  attitudes ^  appreciations y  idealsy 
and  the  like.  For  the  lowest  unit  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  mention  was  in  from  six  to  nine 
of  the  twenty-two  statements  analyzed.  Al¬ 
though  the  place  of  these  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  aims  was  not  always  indicated  in  the 
sources  drawn  upon,  some  of  the  writers 
made  the  relationships  clear.  Parker  re¬ 
fers  to  them  as  the  “psychological  aims  of 
teaching”  and  the  “more  detailed  aims  of 
teaching  which  we  can  use  to  bridge  our 
thinking  from  the  broader  social  activities 
to  the  results  that  we  want  to  produce  from 
day  to  day.”^  In  achieving  the  health 
aim,  e.g.y  we  would  have  need  of  equipping 
the  pupil  with  information  to  guide  him  in 
his  behavior  as  it  concerns  his  physical 
welfare,  of  establishing  in  him  the  habits 
conducive  to  physical  efficiency,  of  instilling 
in  him  the  ideal  of  physical  fitness,  etc. 
They  are  statements  of  aims  which  traverse 
those  already  presented.  In  a  sense,  ac¬ 
cepting  these  as  valid  obligations  would  be 
taking  a  step  toward  “particularization” 
(Bobbitt). 

Some  of  the  purposes  listed  are  admittedly 
more  proximate  than  others.  This  differ¬ 
ence  may  be  expressed  by  referring  to  those 
which  fall  into  the  group  of  the  more  nearly 
ultimate  as  aims  and  the  remainder  as 
functions.  The  first  two  types  of  expression 
listed,  general  or  liberal  training  and  prepar¬ 
ation  for  the  needs  of  life,  may  be  regarded 
as  comprehensive  aims  whose  real  meaning 
is  made  clear  in  the  eight  categories  next 
following,  which  can  be  simmered  down  to 
four  large  aims,  viz.,  training  for  social- 
civic  responsibilities,  for  health,  for  recre¬ 
ational  and  esthetic  participation,  and  for 
practical  and  occupational  efficiency.  From 
this  point  on  in  the  list — or  from  Purpose 
13,  depending  on  one’s  educational  phil¬ 
osophy  in  regarding  intellectual  training  as 
an  ultimate  or  a  proximate  goal — most  of 
the  categories  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
functions,  goals,  or  conditions  to  be  at¬ 
tained  in  order  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  the  aims.  Thus,  without  recognizing 

‘S.  C.  Parker:  Gtntral  Methods  of  Teachini  tn  Elementary  Sckaols. 
Chap.  II. 
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individual  differences,  or  adapting  education 
to  the  nature  and  interests  of  the  student 
the  achievement  of  aims  must  be  needlessly 
retarded. 

Major  Inferences 

1.  Among  the  most  frequently  recurring 
types  of  expression  to  be  found  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  dealing  with  the  purposes  of  elementary 
education  are  those  which  insist  that  it 
provide  at  least  that  portion  of  training  which 
should  be  common  to  all  and  that  it  prepare 
for  the  needs  of  life.  The  canvass  made, 
however,  indicates  that  as  a  group  the  au¬ 
thors  consulted  are  not  content  merely  with 
statements  of  aims  as  comprehensive  as 
these,  since  they  so  generally  propose  addi¬ 
tional  aims  calling  for  training  for  social- 
civic  responsibility,  for  health,  for  recreational 
and  related  participation,  and  for  practical 
efficiency,  the  last  named  usually  in  an  un¬ 
specialized  sense.  In  order  that  attainment 
of  the  aims  be  accelerated  they  propose 
also  the  performance  of  such  functions  as 
intellectualizing  the  work,  recognizing  in¬ 
dividual  differences  (including  some  reference 
to  exploration  and  guidance),  affording  train¬ 
ing  in  the  fundamental  processes,  and  adapt¬ 
ing  education  to  the  child's  nature  and  interests, 

2.  There  are  both  marked  similarities 
and  differences  in  the  aims  and  functions 
frequently  proposed  for  elementary  and  for 
secondary  education.  While  it  is  frequently 
proposed  that  the  latter  concern  itself  with 
general  or  liberal  training,  that  which  is 
common  to  all  is  seldom  if  ever  mentioned. 
The  proportions  indicated  show  that  the 
friends  of  the  respective  units  agree  that 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
have  similar  obligations  for  three  at  least 
of  the  four  aims,  viz.,  training  for  social- 
civic  responsibility,  for  health,  and  for  rec¬ 
reational  and  related  participation.  Instead 
of  proposing  practical  training  in  the  un¬ 
specialized  sense  only,  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  secondary  education  propose  special¬ 
ized  training  for  occupations.  Because  the 
period  of  secondary  education  has  not  been 
compulsory  they  are  moved  in  much  larger 


proportions  to  urge  that  it  be  popularized 
or  democratized.  They  agree  with  those 
who  speak  for  the  elementary  school  that 
individual  differences  must  be  recognized, 
even  larger  proportions  of  secondary-school 
than  of  elementary-school  statements  pro¬ 
posing  this  as  a  function.  In  their  minds 
secondary  education  is  to  be  a  period  of 
exploration  and  guidance,  as  well  as  a  period 
in  which  preparation  for  higher  institutions 
will  go  forward.  If  proportionate  recogni¬ 
tion  is  to  be  accepted  as  indicative,  they 
believe  that  the  secondary  school  has  less 
in  the  way  of  obligation  for  training  in  the 
fundamental  processes  than  has  the  lowest 
unit  in  the  system.  Large  proportions  of 
both  groups  of  authors  posit  the  need  of 
recognizing  the  nature  of  the  child,  but 
they  differ  in  that  those  who  mention  it  as 
concerns  the  secondary  school  speak  of  the 
nature  of  the  child  at  adolescence.  There 
appears  to  be  less  of  agreement  on  functions 
than  on  aims  in  the  two  groups  of  writers. 

3.  College  aims  are  in  agreement  with 
aims  of  secondary  education  on  the  score  of 
general  or  liberal  training  and  training  for 
the  needs  of  life.  There  is  agreement  also 
as  to  the  role  of  these  two  units  in  training 
for  social-civic  responsibility  broadly  con¬ 
ceived,  although  a  larger  proportion  would 
posit  training  for  leadership  in  the  broader 
social,  not  the  specialized,  sense.  Training 
for  health,  recreation,  and  occupational  ef¬ 
ficiency  are  much  less  frequently,  although 
sometimes,  recognized.  Instead  of  intel¬ 
lectual  training  in  more  or  less  qualified 
form  we  have  more  frequent  proposals  of 
mental  discipline.  The  only  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  functions  admitted  at  all  frequently 
is  preprofessional  training. 

4.  The  purposes  of  the  university  pro¬ 
posed  by  any  large  proportion  of  those  whose 
statements  have  been  utilized  in  the  present 
study  differ  notably  from  those  of  the  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts.  General  or  liberal  train¬ 
ing  it  does  have  in  common  with  the  college, 
but  the  proportion  positing  it  is  much  lower. 
Training  for  social-civic  responsibility  all 
but  disappears.  As  already  reported,  the 
leadership  the  university  group  have  in 
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mind  is  that  of  the  specialist,  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  large  proportion  who  pro¬ 
pose  professional  training  as  a  chief  aim. 
Other  than  these,  outstanding  functions  of 
the  university  are  research,  instruction  as  a 
handmaiden  to  research  and  professional 
training,  extension,  and  publication. 

5.  The  nearest  approach  to  unanimity  is 
in  the  opinions  on  the  role  of  secondary 
education.  For  this  portion  of  education 
there  is  a  surprisingly  large  extent  of  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  wide  variety  of  aims  and  func¬ 
tions.  Next  in  order  to  approach  to  a  con¬ 
sensus  are  those  who  write  concerning  the 
elementary  school,  but  they  are  almost,  if 
not  fully  matched  in  this  respect  by  those 
proposing  the  purposes  of  the  university. 
The  impression  of  agreement  in  the  unit 
last  named  is  enhanced  by  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  spaces  in  outline  in  the  university 
column  in  the  figure.  The  institution  which 
is  in  the  most  anomalous  situation  with 
respect  to  unanimity  of  aim  and  function, 
judging  from  the  results  of  the  present 
analysis,  is  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  There 
is  a  thin  spread  of  recognition  over  a  wide 
range  of  purposes  wfith  large  proportionate 
recognition  of  only  a  very  few. 

6.  The  most  distinct  break  in  continuity 
as  one  progresses  from  the  elementary  school 
to  the  university  takes  place  between  the 
college  and  the  latter  institution,  indicating 
a  belief  in  a  profound  shift  of  emphasis  at 
that  point.  The  figure  on  the  other  hand, 
gives  a  clear  impression  of  continuity  of 
aim  and  function  through  the  first  three 
columns,  although  the  decisiveness  of  the 
conclusion  is  somewhat  obliterated  by  a 
fact  just  cited,  the  small  proportionate  recog¬ 
nition  of  many  purposes  in  the  college  col¬ 
umn.  But  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  emergence  in  this  column  of 
any  significant  aim  and  function  unrecog¬ 
nized  for  elementary  or  secondary  education. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  anomalous  situation 
in  which  the  college  of  liberal  arts  finds  itself 
in  such  an  analysis  owing  to  the  remoteness 
of  the  writers  from  a  consensus,  it  might  be 
possible  to  look  upon  the  first  three  units 
as  comprehending  the  period  of  general 


education — admitting  occupationalization 
near  the  ends  of  their  periods  of  training  for 
those  who  will  not  advance  to  the  highest 
level — and  the  last  unit  as  the  place  of 
acknowledged  professional  and  other  special¬ 
ization. 

7.  In  this  situation  it  seems  appropriate 
to  conclude  that  the  more  general  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  junior  college  idea  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  lower  units  to  it  would 
make  for  a  pronounced  elimination  of  the 
nondescript  character  of  college  purposes 
and  an  allocation  of  aim  and  function  that 
would  be  certain  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
current  educational  chaos  and  interference 
of  function  in  higher  education. 

By  extending  the  acknowledged  period 
of  secondary  education  to  include  two  more 
years,  placing  our  line  of  demarcation 
neither  at  the  beginning  nor  at  the  close 
of  our  present  four-year  period  of  collegiate 
education,  but  at  its  midpoint  instead,  allo¬ 
cation  of  purpose  to  each  unit  and  dif¬ 
ferentiation  among  them  should  take  care 
of  themselves  with  something  of  automati- 
city.  Most  of  the  aims  and  functions  found 
to  be  largely  recognized  in  the  secondary 
school  group  would  at  once  rise  to  apply 
to  the  new  level  and  give  the  first  two  years 
of  what  is  now  regarded  as  college  work  a 
new  and  real  significance.  By  making 
these  two  years  terminal  grades  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  secondary  education 
thought  with  reference  to  them  would  move 
toward  clarification  and  practice  could  be¬ 
come  functional.  The  clarification  would  be 
hastened  by  the  extent  of  identity  of  func¬ 
tion  in  secondary  and  college  education  al¬ 
ready  to  be  found  in  the  results  of  the  analy¬ 
ses  presented.  With  this  elevation  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  aims  would  come  the  partial 
recognition  in  junior  college  years  of  the 
occupational  aims  now  almost  denied  en¬ 
trance  in  corresponding  years  of  the  four- 
year  college,  a  recognition  that  would 
foster  the  location  of  semi-professions.  At 
the  same  time  the  purposes  held  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  period  of  university  edu¬ 
cation  would  naturally  apply  to  the  last 
two  years  of  college — the  proper  point  for 
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the  beginning  of  specilization  for  one’s  pro¬ 
fessional  destination  and  for  the  type  of 
training  appropriate  to  that  period  of  life 
and  the  typical  age  at  which  the  student 
has  arrived  by  the  time  he  is  a  college  junior. 

This  readjustment  has  the  advantage  of 
being  in  full  agreement  with  the  evidences 
of  irresistible  forces  of  reorganization  pre¬ 
sented  elsewhere  by  the  writer,^  evidences 
along  the  lines  of  the  marked  advance  in 
age  of  the  college  entrant  during  a  century; 
the  increasing  extent  of  preparation  (from 
the  equivalent  of  perhaps  eight  units  to 
sixteen)  required  for  admission;  the  down- 

*Part  111,  The  Forces  of  Reorganization  in  Higher  Education,  op» 


ward  shift  of  the  materials  of  instruction, 
which  has  depressed  college  subjects  to 
lower  and  lower  years,  many  of  them  finally 
finding  a  place  in  the  high  school  below; 
the  changing  organization  during  a  hundred 
years  of  the  college  curriculum  from  one 
which  was  at  first  fully  prescribed  to  one  in 
which  wide  election  was  permitted,  and 
which  now  typically  requires  specialization 
during  the  last  two  years;  the  occupational 
destination  of  college  graduates;  the  fact 
that  the  separate  college  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly,  as  measured  by  the  length  of 
stay  of  its  students,  a  junior  college;  the 
marked  decline  of  the  proportions  of  men 
in  the  liberal  arts  units  of  universities,  etc. 
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fit  was  Sir  John  Gorst  who  remarked  that  our  educational  system  in  America  turned  out  minds 
from  the  same  mold,  all  alike  and  unable  to  think — able  only  to  repeat.  President  James  McCosh 
knew  of  only  two  descriptions  of  people  who  did  any  thinking  for  themselves:  Scots  and  Quakers. 
Starrak  sounds  Scottish.  It  is.  A  Canadian  by  birth,  he  taught  five  years  in  the  maritime  Provinces, 
six  years  in  McGill  University  and  is  now  assistant  professor  in  Iowa  State  College.] 


’V  UITE  recently  at  one  of  our  educa- 
Ji  tional  conferences  one  of  the  speak- 
rl  ers  in  an  eloquent  and  fervid  ad¬ 
dress  expressed  great  concern  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  because  of  their  inability  or  dis¬ 
inclination  to  do  any  serious  thinking.  He 
deplored  the  wasteful  frivolous  manner  in 
which  rank  and  file  of  our  people  are  wont 
to  spend  their  leisure  time.  In  contemptu¬ 
ous  terms  he  described  the  great  “gulli¬ 
bility”  of  our  people,  how  susceptible  they 
are  to  the  ravings  of  the  demagog  and  to 
the  influence  of  mob  spirit,  how  much  more 
interested  in  baseball  scores,  prize-fights, 
moving  pictures,  etc.,  than  in  politics,  social 
welfare,  education,  international  relation¬ 
ships  and  other  serious  and  important  mat¬ 
ters.  He  had  evidently  made  the  discovery 
that  we  are  in  a  bad  way. 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  many  of  the 
speaker’s  statements  were  very  much  in  ac¬ 


cord  with  the  truth.  But  simply  stating 
this  fact,  no  matter  how  eloquently,  to  a 
group  of  educators  is  clearly  a  waste  of  time. 
Instead  of  listening  passively  to  this  tirade 
they  had  much  better  been  engaged  in  de¬ 
termining  the  causes  for  these  undesirable 
conditions  and  the  ways  and  means  for  their 
elimination.  The  line  of  attack  might  be 
somewhat  as  follows — Who  or  what  is  to 
blame  for  these  conditions.^  Are  they  in¬ 
evitable  and  bound  to  continue?  Is  there 
a  practical  remedy  for  these  weaknesses? 
If  so,  what  is  the  technique?  What  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  educator  in  the  matter? 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  the  speaker 
we  should  record  that  he  did  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  place  the  blame  on  several  insti¬ 
tutions  of  our  modern  life.  In  scathing 
terms  he  denounced  the  Sunday  paper  with 
its  ridiculous  comic  pages,  its  sensational 
disclosures  and  its  scandals.  The  moving 
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picture  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame.  The 
advertising  expert  and  the  press  agent  were 
named  as  accomplices.  Cheap  sensational 
literature  and  our  modern  jazz  music  were 
also  incriminated.  Fortunately  for  the 
speaker  there  were  no  representatives  of  the 
accused  present,  otherwise  he  might  have 
found  himself  called  upon  to  meet  their  ar¬ 
gument  that  the  Sunday  paper,  the  cheap 
literature  and  music,  and  our  moving  pic¬ 
tures  are  just  what  they  are  because  the 
people  demand  that  sort  of  thing,  will  pay 
for  it  and  will  not  pay  for  anything  better. 

Reasoning  in  this  wise  is  of  the  nature  of 
an  endless  chain  and  takes  us  around  and 
around.  Let  us  try  and  think  straight  on 
the  problem.  The  major  charge  seems  to  be 
that  our  great  American  public  does  not  do 
any  serious  thinking  and  that  this  lack  of 
thinking  is  reflected  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  majority  spend  their  leisure  time  and 
in  the  ease  in  which  they  are  humbugged. 
The  key  question  would  therefore  seem  to 
be:  why  this  disinclination  or  inability  to 
think  seriously  and  eflFectively  on  important 
problems.? 

Careful  consideration  reveals  two  appar¬ 
ently  sound  explanations.  One  of  these  is 
to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself  and  the 
other  in  the  quality  of  the  training  our 
people  have  had.  Stated  more  specifically, 
the  first  is  concerned  with  the  limitations  in 
the  way  of  native  capacities  which  nature, 
in  the  present  stage  of  man’s  evolution, 
places  upon  his  moral  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  Any  attempt  to  improve  the  human 
race  must  reckon  with  this  uncompromising 
fact.  How  much  trouble  had  been  spared 
this  old  world  if  all  hot-headed  fanatical 
reformers  of  the  past  had  recognized  that 
the  progress  upwards  of  the  human  race 
must,  of  necessity,  be  gradual  and  painfully 
slow  and  if  all  selfish  reactionaries  had  rec¬ 
ognized  that  progress,  though  slow,  is  never¬ 
theless  very  sure  and  not  to  be  denied! 
Viewed  from  this  angle  things  don’t  appear 
so  discouraging.  The  prize-fights  and  other 
athletic  contests  of  to-day  which  constitute 
the  chief  source  of  interest  to  so  many  of 
our  people,  while  they  make  their  appeal 


to  some  of  our  less  desirable  impulses  and 
instincts,  are  quite  markedly  superior  to 
the  gladiator  shows  and  circuses  of  Rome 
and  to  the  bull  fights  of  Spain.  Indeed  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  would  not  per¬ 
mit  such  activities  to  be  carried  on.  This 
denotes  a  real,  albeit  a  slow,  progress. 

The  second  explanation  has  reference  to 
the  encouragement  and  opportunities  which 
the  above  mentioned  capacities  have  been 
given  for  their  development.  If  I  have  read 
history  aright  the  organized  agencies  for 
government,  religion,  and  education  have 
not  only  failed  to  encourage  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  but  they  have  in 
many  cases  made  it  a  very  dangerous  prac¬ 
tice.  Even  to-day  original  independent 
thinking  in  certain  fields  is  seriously  frowned 
upon  as  shown  in  the  recent  political,  re¬ 
ligious,  and  educational  upheavals. 

Of  the  two  factors  which  we  recognize 
as  being  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  progress 
of  man,  heredity  is  everywhere  recognized 
as  being  more  influential  than  environment 
but  suffers  somewhat  in  importance  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty  of  control.  Doubtless 
society  will  be  forced  in  self-defense,  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  the  reproduction  of  men¬ 
tally  defective  persons  and  the  newly  born 
science  of  eugenics  is  suffering  all  the  grow¬ 
ing  pains  which  sciences  are  wont  to  experi¬ 
ence  in  their  initial  stages. 

The  second  factor,  that  of  environment, 
is  of  more  interest  to  us,  since  it  is  to  a  large 
extent  controllable  and  comes,  at  least  in 
part,  within  our  responsibilities  as  educa¬ 
tors.  All  mental  growth  comes  through  ac¬ 
tivity  and  for  our  purposes  we  can  classify 
activities  as  directed  and  undirected.  The 
directed  activities  constitute,  in  the  main, 
our  organized  formal  education.  The  un¬ 
directed  activities  are  those  which  take  place 
on  the  street,  in  the  home,  in  the  theatre, 
playground  and  field.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  present  undirected  environment  in 
which  the  average  American  boy  and  girl 
find  themselves  is  not  conducive  to  a  quiet, 
unhurried,  thoughtful  existence  nor  to  a 
refined  and  wholesome  attitude  toward  life. 
The  improvement  of  this  environment  ii 
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likely  to  be  rather  slow  and  is,  moreover, 
outside  the  sphere  of  our  direct  control  as 
educators.  Permanent  improvement  will, 
however,  come  about  only  when  education 
of  the  proper  type,  efficiently  directed,  be¬ 
gins  to  function  in  the  adult  lives  of  the 
pupils  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

And  now  we  have  arrived  by  a  rather 
circuitous  route  to  our  old  stamping  ground 
— the  school.  We  must  accept  the  blame 
for  any  weakness  existing  in  the  quality  of 
the  training  carried  on  under  our  direction 
in  and  through  the  school.  We  are  face  to 
face  with  two  questions.  First,  have  our 
methods  of  instruction  been  such  as  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  extent  the  latent 
mental  capacities  of  our  pupils?  Second, 
to  what  extent  are  we  to  blame  when  we 
find  our  students,  after  they  leave  school, 
failing  to  carry  on  in  their  leisure  time  the 
cultural  activities  we  so  generously  and  lab¬ 
oriously  heaped  upon  them  while  in  school? 
Let  us  take  them  one  at  a  time.  Have  we 
done  thought  teaching? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  teaching  carried  on,  even  at  present, 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  is  entirely  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  intelligent  effort  to  provoke  real 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  learners.  Borass 
in  his  book  “Teaching  to  Think”  makes 
the  statement  that  although  he  has  visited 
thousands  of  classrooms  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  teaching  methods  he  has  very 
rarely  seen  a  judgment  recitation.  By  this 
term  he  means  a  recitation  or  lesson  in 
which  the  pupils  were  allowed  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  judgments  and  come  to  their 
own  decisions.  It  is  true,  he  admits,  they 
were  required  to  give  the  opinions  of  others 
whose  opinions  as  written  in  textbooks  they 
had  been  required  to  memorize.  Bobbitt 
claims  that  the  old  memoriter  methods  are 
still  in  almost  universal  use  while  E.  C. 
Moore  states  that  fully  85  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  still  teach  by  the  old  formal  dis¬ 
cipline  method.  Several  graduate  students 
in  education  have  confessed  to  me  that 
never  in  their  undergraduate  work  in  col¬ 
lege  had  they  been  required  to  do  any  in¬ 
dependent  original  thinking. 


But  things  look  brighter  for  the  future. 
We  are  developing  rather  rapidly  an  effec¬ 
tive  technique  for  thought  teaching.  The 
problem  and  the  project,  if  properly  handled, 
probably  constitute  in  their  various  applica¬ 
tions  the  best  available  method  of  thought 
teaching.  I  know  a  few  teachers  who  have 
become  more  or  less  expert  in  this  type  of 
teaching  and  the  results  of  their  work  are 
very  encouraging.  Some  of  the  critic  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  practice  schools  connected  with 
our  department  of  education  make  very 
effective  use  of  the  problem-solving  method. 
Their  classes,  after  two  or  three  years  of 
such  training  show  marked  ability  in  at¬ 
tacking  and  solving  problems  of  both  the 
judgment  and  the  creative  type.  Our  stu¬ 
dent-teachers  have  the  embarrassing  experi¬ 
ence  of  going  before  these  classes  with 
what  they  consider  to  be  sufficient  material 
for  one  hour’s  recitation,  only  to  have  the 
class  solve  the  problem  or  the  portion  of 
the  problem  presented,  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  leaving  them  high  and  dry  for 
the  remainder  of  the  hour.  We  are  also 
developing  a  rather  effective  technique  in 
thought  teaching  by  questions  given  in 
quizzes  and  discussions.  The  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  allow  me  to  elucidate  further 
on  this  topic  but  we  can  without  doubt  look 
forward  to  these  methods  being  introduced 
quite  rapidly  into  our  schools. 

The  extreme  importance  of  the  manner 
in  which  people  spend  their  leisure  time  is, 
of  course,  recognized  by  all  educators  and 
the  challenge  presented  by  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  most  urgent  issues  in 
education.  The  true  test  of  the  avocatlonal 
training  given  in  our  schools  will  be  found 
in  the  leisure  time  activities  of  the  pupils 
after  they  have  left  school.  Measured  by 
this  standard  it  is  very  plain  that  the  avo- 
cational  or  cultural  education  we  have  given 
in  our  schools  has  been  very  inefficient. 
How  many  of  our  young  people  find  pleas¬ 
ure  in  reading  the  kind  of  literature  they 
were  offered  in  school?  How  well  has  our 
music  appreciation  work  carried  over?  How 
many  of  our  high  school  alumni  display  any 
great  interest  in  political,  social,  and  eco- 
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nomic  questions.  The  answers  to  these 
questions  are  too  extremely  obvious  to  re¬ 
quire  further  comment.  They  point  very 
clearly  to  the  great  failure  of  our  avocational 
training. 

The  causes  for  this  failure  can  be  found  in 
both  the  subject  matter  and  the  method  by 
which  it  was  taught.  When  both  of  these 
important  items  are  wrong  nothing  but 
failure  can  result.  The  subject  matter  has 
usually  been  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
great  body  of  pupils  to  understand  and 
appreciate,  being  usually  chosen  by  teachers 
who  in  addition  to  a  natural  aptitude  for  the 
subject  had  given  several  years  of  study  to 
it  and  thus  had  developed  an  appreciation 
for  music  or  literature  of  a  high  order.  In 
their  enthusiasm  they  forgot  the  pupil, 
which  is,  of  course,  the  last  thing  they  should 
have  forgotten. 

But  even  this  poor  selection  of  subject 
matter  might  not  have  been  so  disastrous 
had  the  teaching  of  it  been  done  at  all  well. 
Shakespeare’s  plays  and  Milton’s  poems 
and  literature  when  emasculated  by  analysis, 
annotation,  commentaries,  etc.,  and  served 
in  crrefully  measured  and  predigested  doses 
somehow  seems  to  have  no  power  to  Interest 
and  enthuse  the  average  boy  and  girl,  and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  the  chief  purpose  of 
literature  and  music.  Bobbitt  claims  that 
literature  is  the  window  through  which  one 
may  look  out  upon  life  and  that  the  less  the 
student  is  conscious  of  the  window  the 
better  and  clearer  will  be  his  view.  Here 
again  there  is  hope  of  better  things.  A 
wiser  choice  of  literature  and  music  is  being 


made  in  our  progressive  schools  and  occa¬ 
sionally  we  see  a  teacher  who  is  a  forerunner 
of  the  literature  teacher  of  the  future.  We 
have  in  mind  one  such  who  taught  grades 
VII  and  VIII  in  a  certain  school  during 
last  year.  She  had  taught  these  groups  all 
year  and  at  length  came  the  time  when  one 
month  remained  of  the  school  year.  She 
allowed  the  students  to  choose  without  ad¬ 
vice  on  her  part  the  literature  they  would 
study  for  this  period  and  they  actually 
chose  of  their  own  free  will  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  and  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  hard  to  believe  but 
nevertheless  it  is  true. 

These  teachers,  to  whom  I  have  made 
reference  in  this  article — may  their  tribe  in¬ 
crease — are  very  much  in  the  minority  at  I 
the  present  time  but  they  are  the  forerunners  ' 
of  a  new  type  of  teacher  and  we  can  look 
for  them  to  increase  both  in  numbers  and  I 

in  skill.  This  makes  the  future  quite  hope-  i 

ful  for  one  can  see  how  a  generation  of  such 
teachers  could  bring  about  more  real  pro-  j 

gress  in  the  thought  and  behavior  of  man  i 

than  several  hundred  generations  of  ca¬ 
lamity  howlers  and  .carping  critics.  The 
work  of  these  pioneers  in  new  methods  of 
teaching  will  have  a  cumulative  effect  and 
the  time  will  at  last  arrive  when  society 
will  permit  none  but  the  best  to  teach  the 
young  how  to  live.  Progress  will  be  very 
rapid  after  this  stage  is  reached.  Sometimes 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  time  is  not  very  far 
distant.  Let  us  all  work  together  to  bring 
it  about.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  become 
worthy  of  the  name — educators. 


No  man  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  citizen  unless  his  conduct,  during  five  years’  resi¬ 
dence  in  this  country,  has  proved  that  he  is  already  an  American  in  spirit;  that  he  knows  the 
meaning  of  liberty  and  has  not  abused  it;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  cooperating  with  others 
in  realizing  that  freedom.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  prove  that  he  has  left  behind  him  Europe’s 
racial,  religious,  and  national  animosities  and  prejudices. 

— Edward  A.  Steiner. 
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A.  H.  Hollman 


[By  request  of  the  Educational  Review,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  secured  and  presents  a 
translation  of  Doctor  Hollman’s  history  of  democratization  of  high-schools.  The  translation  was 
made  by  Miss  Sadie  Engel,  now  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  The  opening  article  appeared  in 
this  Review  in  March,  1925.] 


WHILE  various  national  high  schools 
were  being  established  from  time  to 
time  in  rural  communities,  the  so- 
called  peasant  high  schools,  Grundtvig  and 
his  colleagues  always  kept  in  mind  a  national 
high  school  of  a  higher  type,  as  originally 
planned  in  the  re-organization  of  the 
academy  at  Sorb.  Accordingly,  Grundtvig’s 
friends  decided  to  collect  a  sum  of  money 
which  would  enable  Grundtvig  to  establish 
a  national  high  school  according  to  his 
own  plan  and  under  his  own  direction. 
In  the  summer  of  1853  a  sum  of  14,000 
Kronen  was  collected  and  presented  to 
Grundtvig  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 
Later  on  8,000  Kronen  more  were  collected 
and  the  theologian,  C.  J.  Brandt,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  supporters  of  the  enterprise 
as  headmaster  of  the  school. 

Brandt  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
Grundtvig’s  national  high  school  idea,  but 
in  a  different  manner  from  which  Kold  had 
put  it  into  practice  with  his  primitive  village 
school.  Brandt  was  a  man  with  a  larger 
point  of  view,  he  belonged  to  the  foremost 
circles  of  the  capitol,  and  came  in  contact 
with  famous  personalities.  It  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  establish  a  national  high  school 
as  a  great  national  institution  which  would 
stand  as  a  memorial  to  Grundtvig  after  his 
death. 

In  1855  Grundtvig  bought  an  estate  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Copenhagen,  and  on 
November  3,  1856,  opened  the  “Grundtvig 
High  School.”  At  the  same  time,  he  be¬ 
queathed  the  ownership  of  the  school  to  a 
board  of  trustees  of  three  persons.  As  such 
it  still  exists  to-day.  But  as  a  result  of  the 
expansion  of  Copenhagen  it  has  been  re¬ 


moved  to  Lyngby,  a  few  hours’  distance 
from  the  capitol. 

The  institution  did  not  become  what 
Brandt  had  hoped  for.  In  the  first  winter 
it  had  twenty  pupils,  in  the  second,  sixteen, 
and  in  the  third,  twelve.  This  decline  in 
attendance  caused  Brandt  to  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  was  the  proper  man  for  the 
school,  and  as  a  consequence,  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  he  retired  from  his  position.  Brandt 
was  a  man  of  high  motives,  inspired  with 
Grundtvig’s  idea  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  And  the  statement  which  he  made 
regarding  his  own  effectiveness  as  an  educa¬ 
tor  proves  that  his  academic  training  had 
not  hindered  him  from  being  a  national 
high  school  teacher  in  Grundtvig’s  sense  of 
the  term.  But  he  lacked  the  confidence 
of  the  masses,  which  Kold  possessed,  and 
he  lacked  also  Kold’s  peasant-like  persever¬ 
ance  to  carry  through  to  a  finish  what  had 
been  undertaken.  He  thought  that  the 
people  must  flock  to  the  school  as  soon  as  it 
opened;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  law  of  in¬ 
ertia,  which  governs  the  masses,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  peasant  class. 

Grundtvig’s  high  school  was  directed 
under  the  later  masters  more  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Kold,  and  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  famous  national  high  schools  in  the 
country. 

Growth  of  the  National  High  Schools 

From  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
first  institution  in  Rbdding  in  1844  up  to  the 
war  in  1864,  there  were  founded  in  all  only 
eleven  national  high  schools,  out  of  which  a 
few  had  a  very  unhappy  existence.  Ten 
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years  after  the  war  there  were  already  54 
schools,  whose  attendance  increased  from 
year  to  year.  There  were  a  great  many 
more  schools  established  in  the  first  wave  of 
enthusiasm,  but  these  did  not  survive. 
From  1844  to  1906,  130  national  high  schools 
were  established  in  all,  of  which  59  were 
abandoned  after  a  brief  existence.  In  1914 
there  were  in  all  75  national  high  schools 
in  existence. 

The  number  of  pupils  also  increased 
rapidly  after  the  war.  From  1844  to  1864 
the  total  number  of  pupils  remained  around 
300,  by  1870  it  had  increased  above  2,(XX), 
and  in  1914  it  amounted  to  over  7,000.  A 
statistical  study  showed  that  in  1906  thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  young  people  in  the 
rural  districts  in  Denmark  between  20  and 
25  years  of  age  were  attending  national  high 
schools  and  agricultural  schools,  of  which 
seven  per  cent  were  young  men  (of  which 
28  per  cent  were  at  national  high  schools, 
and  nine  per  cent  at  agricultural  schools), 
and  twenty-seven  per  cent  young  women 
(of  which  twenty-six  per  cent  were  at  na¬ 
tional  high  schools,  and  one  per  cent  at 
agricultural  schools).  That  is  to  say  that 
to-day  practically  every  third  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  attends  some  national 
high  school.  The  national  high  school  has 
become  the  cultural  force  in  Denmark,  and 
this  has  the  more  significance  for  the  na¬ 
tional  life  as  a  whole,  since  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  in  Denmark  plays  the  leading  role,  not 
only  in  economic,  but  also  in  political  affairs. 

Fundamental  Characteristics  of  the 
National  High  Schools 

Following  Kold’s  example,  practically  all 
the  national  high  schools  are  private  enter¬ 
prises  under  the  direction  of  individual 
personalities.  Many,  like  Kold’s  school, 
began  under  very  modest  conditions  in 
rented  rooms  and  only  gradually  grew  into 
significant  institutions  with  residence  facil¬ 
ities  for  hundreds  of  pupils;  others  were 
started  by  associations  or  corporations  as 
temporary  financial  sponsors,  arranged  so 
that  the  institution  finally  became  the  prop¬ 


erty  of  the  head  master.  This  circum¬ 
stance  makes  it  possible  for  the  national 
high  school  to  give  much  more  scope  to  the 
individual  personality  than  is  generally  the 
case  in  other  schools;  The  personality  of 
the  head  master  is  naturally  the  chief  de¬ 
terminant  of  the  individuality  of  the  school, 
the  position  of  the  teachers  is  most  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  university  professors. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  very  significant 
differences  in  the  spirit  of  the  national  high 
schools,  but  all  the  genuine  national  high 
schools  are  established  on  the  common  basis 
of  the  Grundtvlg  historical  method,  and 
by  virtue  of  this  inner  bond  are  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  each  other,  and  exchange 
ideas.  This  is  further  strengthened  through 
conferences  and  combined  university  courses 
for  national  high  school  teachers,  and 
through  the  publication  of  periodicals. 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  individual 
national  high  school  varies  according  to  the 
size  of  the  institution  from  two  or  three  up 
to  twenty.  The  previous  education  of  the 
teaching  staff  is  very  varied;  the  majority 
of  the  permanent  teachers  have  an  academic 
education,  some  of  the  remainder  have 
passed  the  teachers’  examinations  while 
some  have  come  up  through  the  national 
high  school  training  itself.  There  are  no 
definite  requirements  in  this  respect.  The 
point  of  departure  is  rather  that  examina¬ 
tions  have  practically  no  significance  so 
far  as  the  personality  and  ability  of  a  na¬ 
tional  high  school  teacher  is  concerned, 
whereas  on  the  other  hand  the  practical 
work  in  a  national  high  school  often  pro¬ 
duces  remarkable  teaching  ability,  which 
can  be  achieved  neither  by  examinations 
nor  the  usual  educational  courses. 

In  general  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the 
minimum  age  limit  of  the  pupils  should  be 
18  years,  and  the  constituency  which  sends 
its  children  to  the  national  high  school  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  latter  should  first  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  physical  work  in¬ 
volved  in  their  particular  callings  and  that 
they  should  wait  until  they,  of  their  own 
accord,  manifest  a  desire  for  enlightenment. 
The  experience  of  the  national  high  school 
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has  proven  that  this  urge  manifests  itself 
entirely  of  its  own  accord  without  stimula¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  or  the 
parents,  that  the  attendance  at  a  national 
high  school  stands  out  as  the  great  event  in 
the  lives  of  the  rural  youth  of  Denmark, 
and  that  a  great  part  of  the  pupils  save  small 
amounts  from  their  earnings  to  pay  for  their 
attendance  at  school. 

Herein  lies  the  reason  also  why  the  na¬ 
tional  high  school  cannot  alienate  its  pupils 
from  their  physical  labor;  they  have  already 
chosen  their  profession;  it  is  only  a  question 
of  preparing  oneself  for  community  life 
and  thereby  wherever  possible  advance  also 
in  one’s  chosen  profession. 

The  voluntary  attendance  at  the  na¬ 
tional  high  school  also  results  in  the  discipline 
(in  the  sense  in  which  this  word  can  be  used 
regarding  the  behavior  of  grown-up  young 
people)  being  faultless,  even  though  no 
regulations  are  prescribed  by  the  school 
and  there  is  no  actual  supervision.  The 
pupils  work  most  conscientiously,  even 
though  attendance  at  lectures  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  and  they  are  not  held  accountable 
for  what  they  have  learned  by  means  of 
examinations. 

The  general  practice  of  the  pupils  living 
in  the  head-master’s  household  gives  the 
school  the  character  of  a  large  family.  The 
institution  aims  to  be  a  real  home  for  the 
pupils  with  its  warmth  and  attractiveness, 
and  thereby  exerts  its  influence  upon  the 
entire  personality  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils 
and  teachers  not  only  eat  at  the  common 
table,  but  the  evenings  are  also  partly  spent 
in  companionable  gatherings;  in  short,  a 
comradely  intercourse  between  teachers  and 
pupils  prevails,  as  well  as  among  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  respect  due  the  teachers 
is  not  noticeably  lessened.  On  the  other 
hand  this  comradely  association  requires 
that  the  teacher’s  personality  corresponds 
outside  of  the  class  room  with  the  principles 
set  forth  therein;  that  he  really  has  an  har¬ 
moniously  developed  personality.  The  na¬ 
tional  high  school  teacher  must  not  be  too 
much  of  the  “schoolmaster,”  but  must 
rather  be  the  Master,  not  only  the  master  in 


knowledge  and  ability,  but  also  the  master 
in  manner  of  living  and  in  the  embodiment 
of  harmonious  humanity.  If  he  fulfills  these 
conditions,  then  the  personal  intercourse 
between  teacher  and  pupil  must  be  of  tre¬ 
mendous  value. 

The  significant  results  of  the  national 
high  school  are  also  attributed  to  the  small 
expenses  connected  with  attendance.  The 
pupils  pay  twenty  Kronen  a  month  for 
board  and  lodging,  and  twenty  Kronen 
for  the  first  month’s  tuition,  fifteen  Kronen 
for  the  second,  ten  for  the  third,  five  for  the 
fourth,  and  nothing  for  the  fifth.  Adding 
ten  Kronen  for  books  and  supplies,  and  two 
Kronen  for  sick  benefits,  the  total  expenses 
for  the  five  months’  winter  course  amounts 
to  162  Kronen.  At  these  rates  the  total 
expenses  for  the  three  months’  summer 
course  equals  102  Kronen.  At  the  larger 
national  high  school  at  Askov  the  rates  arc 
twenty-five  per  cent  higher. 

Government  Subsidy 

The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  national 
high  school  is  now  regulated  by  the  law  of 
1902.  The  school  desiring  state  subsidy 
must  be  recognized  by  the  government, 
which  requires  that  it  must  have  been  in 
operation  for  at  least  two  years  and  both 
years  must  have  had  a  minimum  of  ten 
pupils  in  twelve  months,  or  twenty  pupils 
in  six  months,  or  forty  pupils  in  three 
months.  No  pupil  can  be  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  at  most  one  quarter  of  the 
males  under  eighteen  years.  The  allotment 
per  pupil  is  set  at  twenty  Kronen  per  month 
regulated  so  that  at  least  half  of  the  pupils 
receive  a  year’s  support. 

Length  of  Term  and  Hours  of  Work 

The  national  high  schools  are  open  five 
months  in  the  winter,  some  six  months, 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end 
of  March  or  April  for  men,  and  three  months 
in  summer,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the 
first  of  August,  for  women. 

The  daily  instruction  consists,  as  a  rule, 
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from  eight  to  nine  hours,  from  eight  to 
twelve  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to 
seven  in  the  afternoon  with  one  hour  for 
physical  training  either  in  the  morning  or 
from  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  In  the 
evening  hours  in  many  schools  the  works  of 
poets  are  read. 

Daily  Routine  of  Work 

A  general  idea  of  how  the  daily  work  at  a 
national  high  school  is  carried  on  can  be 
obtained  from  what  Grove,  a  master  of 
Grundtvig’s  high  school  from  1859  to  1890 
wrote: 

At  8  o’clock  we  assemble  in  the  school  room  and 
sing  a  morning  song,  after  which  instruction 
begins.  I  have  always  reserved  the  hour  from 
eight  to  nine  for  myself,  but  have  not  devoted 
it  to  any  particular  subject.  I  have  always  kept 
in  mind  that  pupils  are  not  accustomed  to  pay 
attention  for  a  great  length  of  time  and  that  it  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  have  shorter  periods  in 
the  beginning  and  to  present  only  readily  intelligi¬ 
ble  subjects.  Toward  the  end  of  the  winter  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  different  matter;  then  they  can 
pay  keener  attention  for  a  full  hour.  There  are 
a  quantity  of  sagas  and  stories  which,  for  lack 
of  time,  I  can  never  make  use  of  in  connection 
with  the  national  history,  and  these  I  apply  in 
this  period.  Likewise  in  the  beginning  of  the 
winter  I  explain  some  of  the  songs  which  we  use. 
In  addition  there  are  the  national  proverbs,  to 
which  we  have  always  devoted  the  first  hour  on 
Mondays.  One  morning  hour  I  spend  upon  the 
history  of  literature,  which  I  cannot  start,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  beginning,  but  only  after  we  have  pro¬ 
gressed  somewhat  into  the  winter. 

After  the  pupils  begin  to  be  capable  of  listening 
and  have  become  accustomed  to  my  way  of 
talking,  I  take  up  subjects  which  require  some¬ 
what  greater  attention.  In  short,  in  this  first 
morning  hour,  I  have  drawn  upon  the  varied 
phases  of  human  life,  which  in  my  judgment  were 
suited  to  arouse  the  attention  and  to  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  pupils. 

The  hour  from  nine  to  ten  is  devoted  to  famili¬ 
arizing  the  pupils  with  the  works  of  the  most 
important  authors.  Here  also  we  have  kept  in 
mind  that  we  could  not  take  much  for  granted, 
and  we  began,  therefore,  with  story  telling. 
Later,  when  the  pupils,  through  their  study  of 
history,  have  become  slightly  familiar  with  the 


saga  era  and  the  middle  ages,  we  take  up  the 
historical  dramas.  Thus  gradually  we  acquaint 
them  with  all  our  most  famous  poets;  this  stimu¬ 
lates  their  attention  and  awakens  the  desire  for 
reading,  with  which  not  a  few  spend  a  great  part 
of  their  spare  time. 

After  ten  o’clock  there  is  a  half  hour  recess, 
after  which  the  time  from  ten-thirty  to  eleven  is 
spent  in  penmanship.  By  Christmas  the  pupils 
can  write  a  very  find  hand  and  the  time  after 
Christmas  can  be  spent  in  other  ways.  The 
period  from  eleven  to  twelve  o’clock  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  Fatherland,  which  I  recog¬ 
nize  as  the  most  Important  subject  of  the  school, 
and  which  I  teach  myself.  Here  also  do  we 
begin  with  the  simplest  of  the  old  sagas  and  work 
up  from  them.  After  Christmas  we  spend  the 
time  on  the  period  from  1448  on. 

From  noon  to  two  o’clock  is  recess.  From  two 
to  three  o’clock  the  time  is  spent  on  world  history, 
beginning  with  antiquity  through  the  middle  ages 
and  modern  times  to  the  end  of  the  i8th  century, 
and  dealing  with  the  most  prominent  nations 
and  the  most  Important  events. 

From  three  to  four  o’clock  the  time  is  spent  on 
correct  spelling  and  composition  in  Danish. 
From  four  to  five  o’clock  is  recess,  and  from  five 
to  six,  geography;  from  six  to  seven,  arithmetic. 
Once  a  week  from  five  to  six  there  is  a  lecture  on 
physics.  In  the  evening  from  eight  to  nine 
o’clock  two  or  three  times  a  week  the  time  is 
devoted  to  reading. 

The  women’s  school  during  the  three  summer 
months  has  practically  the  same  schedule  and 
the  same  subjects,  excepting  that  from  five  to 
seven  o’clock  the  time  was  spent  on  instruction  in 
hand  needlew'ork. 

But  the  method  of  teaching  history  was 
somewhat  different.  Grove  makes  a  char¬ 
acteristic  remark  that  according  to  his  ex¬ 
perience  women  are  interested  in  personali¬ 
ties,  while  they  are  absolutely  indifferent 
to  historic  development.  He,  therefore, 
develops  his  lectures  on  history  chiefly 
around  personalities  and  devotes  himself 
mainly  to  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

The  picture  which  Grove  gives  of  the 
activities  of  the  national  high  school  still 
tallies  in  its  most  important  features  with 
many  national  high  schools  even  though  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  typical,  owing  to  the 
heterogeneousness  of  these  institutions.  It 
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must  be  further  noted  that  in  all  the  na¬ 
tional  high  schools  at  present  from  six  to 
twelve  a  week  are  devoted  to  physical 
training.  The  national  high  school  at 
Askov  began  it  as  early  as  the  winter  of 
1870-71,  and  now  every  national  high  school 
has  its  gymnasium  where,  under  an  espe¬ 
cially  expert  teacher,  the  Ling  gymnastics 
are  regularly  practiced.  This  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  general  extension  throughout 
Denmark,  so  that  now  practically  every 
village  can  boast  of  a  gymnasium  next  to 
the  school  house. 

The  National  High  School  at  Askov 

The  “enlarged  national  high  school”  at 
Askov,  which  as  the  continuation  of  the 
first  national  high  school  at  Rodding,  pos¬ 
sessed  the  oldest  traditions  and  in  its  head 
master.  Professor  Ludvig  Schroeder,  a  per¬ 
sonality  outstanding  in  the  national  high 
school  movement,  took  a  leading  position 
from  the  very  beginning.  Up  to  1878,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  very  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  national  high  schools.  In  the  interim, 
the  leading  personalities  in  the  national  high 
school  movement  still  held  to  the  idea  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  academy  at  Soro  into 
a  great  national  high  school,  as  Grundtvig 
originally  conceived  it.  But  since  this  hope 
proved  futile,  it  was  decided  at  a  national 
high  school  conference  held  in  Copenhagen 
in  1878  to  transform  Askov  into  a  larger 
institution,  where  the  whole  national  high 
school  movement,  so  to  speak,  would  be 
concentrated.  The  financial  means  were 
collected  through  private  contributions,  so 
that  new  buildings  could  be  erected;  addi¬ 
tional  teaching  forces  were  secured,  espe¬ 
cially  the  well  known  physicist,  Professor 
La  Cour,  who  had  become  famous  even 
outside  of  Denmark  on  account  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  field  of  electricity,  and  who 
built  up  the  natural  sciences  in  the  national 
high  school  curriculum. 

The  expansion  consisted  as  much  in  a 
deepening  of  the  general  content  of  the  na¬ 
tional  high  school  curriculum,  especially  in 
the  historical  material,  as  well  as  in  an  in- 
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crease  in  the  range  of  subjects  to  be  studied, 
particularly  as  regards  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  technical  fields  in  which  his  pupils 
were  trained,  both  in  the  class  room  and  in 
the  work  at  home.  The  course  at  Askov 
consists  of  two  winters  of  six  months  each. 
Many  of  the  pupils  have  previously  attended 
another  national  high  school,  or  a  continua¬ 
tion  school,  or  a  non-classical  secondary 
school,  if  they  have  not  already  had  further 
training  as  engineers,  scientific  farmers,  etc. 
Since  1885  Askov  has  had  a  department  for 
women,  who  attend  the  main  lectures  in 
common  with  the  men,  but  for  the  rest  are 
instructed  in  different  classes.  The  women 
do  not  reside  at  the  school,  but  with  private 
families  in  the  important  little  city  which 
has  in  the  meantime  grown  up  around  the 
national  high  school. 

The  institution  is  attended  in  winter  by 
400  to  500  pupils,  and  has  thirteen  perma¬ 
nent  teachers  and  a  number  of  special  teach¬ 
ers.  Almost  all  the  teachers  have  an  acade¬ 
mic  education,  among  which  there  are 
various  prominent  names,  who  in  other 
fields,  as  authors  and  lecturers,  have  given 
evidence  of  their  outstanding  ability.  The 
spirit  which  prevails  at  the  school  is  most 
comparable  to  that  of  the  academic  life  in 
its  best  sense.  The  only  important  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  national  high  school  and 
the  high  school  or  gymnasium  is  that  the 
former  dispenses  with  the  scientific  technical 
subjects  and  the  professional  education  of 
the  latter.  But  because  of  this  freedom 
from  any  kind  of  technical  and  professional 
study,  the  national  high  school  is  also  free 
from  the  gloomy  side  of  the  usual  high  school 
life.  Since  the  national  high  school  does 
not  require  examinations  and  does  not  dis¬ 
pense  any  information  which  can  lead  to  any 
office,  it  exerts  no  compelling  force  upon 
persons  who  regard  the  acquisition  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  first  importance,  and  is  protected 
from  that  “narrow  minded  spirit”  of  which 
many  high  school  teachers  complain.  The 
young  people  who  choose  the  national  high 
school  are  inspired  by  genuine  desire  for 
knowledge.  It  is,  however,  of  very  great 
importance  to  know  in  what  form  the  na- 
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tional  high  school  presents  the  spiritual 
nourishment,  what  kind  of  material  it 
chooses  for  its  educational  medium,  and 
what  method  of  instruction  it  follows. 

The  Educational  Content  and  Method  of 
the  National  High  School 

Whatever  differences  in  degree  of  vari¬ 
ation  there  may  be,  all  the  national  high 
schools  concentrate  principally  upon  the 
teaching  of  history,  and  are  all  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  the  lecture  or  oral 
recital,  upon  the  spoken  word  as  the  means 
of  spiritual  awakening.  To  awaken  the 
living  personality,  to  inspire  the  human 
being  with  appreciation  for  the  beautiful 
and  the  noble,  to  give  a  higher  conception 
of  life  and  a  world  point  of  view,  is  the  goal 
of  the  national  high  school.  The  com¬ 
munication  of  knowledge  is  approached  only 
as  of  secondary  importance,  a  fact  which  is 
scarcely  noticed  by  the  pupils.  This  is 
just  the  opposite  method  to  that  employed 
in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  national  high 
school  in  spite  of  the  more  advanced  age  of 
its  pupils  would  certainly  have  been  a  fiasco 
if  it  had  included  in  its  program  the  exten- 
tion  and  completion  of  the  regular  school 
curriculum. 

Peasant  boys  who  have  reluctantly  sat 
on  the  school  benches  for  eight  years  are 
as  a  rule  of  the  opinion  that  as  far  as  their 
work  is  concerned  they  have  been  sufficiently 
instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic,  and  other  school  subjects,  and  their 
parents  only  too  often  share  this  opinion 
with  them.  But  a  national  high  school  is 
something  else,  which  promises  something  of 
the  higher  education  along  the  lines  of  the 
university,  and  of  which  a  certain  idea  has 
already  penetrated  into  the  most  remote 
village,  and  which  the  people  visualize  as 
being  quite  different  from  the  regular  school 
education.  But  the  national  high  school 
is  at  the  same  time  a  school,  it  also  teaches 
and  trains  its  pupils  in  practical  knowledge, 
and  if  this  takes  place  almost  Imperceptibly 
there  are  still  countless  proofs  and  testimony 
from  officials  and  authorities  that  in  these 


subjects  they  accomplish  much  more  in 
a  relatively  short  time  than  in  any  other  type 
of  school. 

The  two  chief  methods  of  teaching  are 
(i)  lectures,  absolutely  independent  of  text 
books,  as  stimulating  and  attractive  and 
lucid  as  possible,  (2)  repetition  and  drill  by 
means  of  dialogue. 

Extent  of  Curriculum 

The  present  day  national  high  schools 
have  added  to  their  curriculum  not  only  the 
modern  sciences,  the  natural  and  political 
sciences,  but  they  also  train  their  pupils 
in  the  regular  school  subjects,  some  more, 
others  less,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  head  master  and  the  average  educa¬ 
tional  status  of  the  pupils,  which  varies 
usually  with  every  locality.  There  are,  it  is 
true,  different  kinds  of  national  high  schools, 
some  of  which,  after  all,  are  not  much  more 
than  rural  continuation  schools,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  short  treatises  and  anecdotes, 
and  there  are  at  the  other  extreme  national 
high  schools  in  whose  lecture  rooms  univer¬ 
sity  students  would  feel  at  ease,  just  as  Askov 
has  many  academicians,  army  officers,  and 
public  officials  among  its  students.  But  it 
would  lead  to  a  complete  misunderstanding 
of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  national  high 
school  if  in  a  presentation  of  its  spiritual 
content  special  emphasis  was  placed  upon 
the  training  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith¬ 
metic,  etc.,  which  occupied  probably  one 
tenth  of  the  total  school  hours,  and  in  which 
the  national  high  school  is  no  different  from 
other  types  of  schools.  Since  the  purpose  of 
the  national  high  school  is  to  lead  young 
people  into  a  general  human  educational 
life,  and  to  make  them  capable  of  a  more 
conscious  and  more  intelligent  share  in  the 
general  cultural  life  of  the  nation,  although 
on  the  other  hand  it  deals  with  persons 
whose  knowledge  is  exceedingly  incomplete 
and  defective,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  strike 
out  in  a  way  of  its  own  if  it  is  to  achieve 
something  of  that  which  is  otherwise  only 
achieved  through  a  very  dissimilar  and 
much  longer  educational  course.  The  na- 
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tional  high  school  can  only  draw  out  of  the 
great  number  of  subjects  which  the  familiar 
secondary  schools  use  as  a  means  of  general 
education,  those  which  are  important  for  a 
general  nationalistic  education,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  short  time  at  its  disposal, 
it  cannot  complete  these  general  education 
subjects  in  a  scholarly,  systematic  way;  but 
it  must  deal  with  them  in  a  free  manner, 
that  is  to  say  in  a  way  that  immediately 
penetrates  and  awakens  the  spirits  of  the 
young  people,  and  leads  them  through  the 
period  of  fermentation  to  clarity,  to  an  in¬ 
dependent  outlook  on  life,  and  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  personality. 

The  national  high  school  must  proceed 
in  the  choice  of  its  medium  somewhat 
differently  from  that  of  the  familiar  high 
schools.  These  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
use  to  a  very  high  degree  purely  formal 
material  for  intellectual  development.  For¬ 
eign  languages  are  studies,  and  the  study  of 
grammar  serves  the  purpose  of  training  in 
the  mother  tongue,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
grammar,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects 
are  studied  to  a  very  large  degree  for  exer¬ 
cise  in  logical  thinking.  The  high  school,  or 
gymnasium,  must  emphasize  this  partly 
because  it  prepares  the  pupils  for  the  tech¬ 
nical,  scientific  studies  in  these  fields,  partly 


because  it  must  train  the  intellectual  capac¬ 
ity  by  means  of  formal  material,  since  it 
deals  with  immature  persons  to  whom  the 
real  content  of  the  subject  is  not  yet  in¬ 
telligible. 

The  national  high  school  does  not  make 
use  of  such  formal  methods  of  instruction; 
it  can  dispense  with  them  because  its  pupils 
do  not  carry  on  any  technical,  scientific 
studies,  and  because  it  has  adults  to  deal 
with,  to  whom  it  can  speak  of  realities  in 
lecturesofapopular-scientificornationalistic- 
philosophical  nature.  The  national  high 
school  does  away  entirely  with  foreign, 
including  the  classical  languages,  and  even 
the  study  of  the  grammar  of  the  native 
language  is  only  carried  as  far  as  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
write  correctly,  and  to  speak  correctly  and 
fluently  without  dialect.  It  also  does 
away  with  mathematics  as  a  systematic 
science,  and  is  satisfied  with  developing 
practical  skill  in  arithmetic  and  geometric 
computation.  To-day,  the  natural  sciences 
are  more  and  more  making  their  way  into 
the  curriculum  and  geography  also  is  taught 
from  two  to  three  periods  a  week. 

(The  last  Installment  of  Doctor  Hollman’s  article  will 
appear  in  the  May  issue). 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  THE  SKIPPACK 

A.  J.  Wm.  Myers 

[Two  hundred  years  ago  Christopher  Dock  made  schoolmastering  a  high-grade  profession,  in 
what  is  now  Montgomery  County,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Myers,  who  heads  the  department  of  pedagogy 
in  the  Hartford  Seminary  of  Religious  Education,  talks  here  entertainingly  of  the  surprisingly  advanced 
practices  of  the  old  master.] 


He  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  and 
in  his  methods  of  teaching  and  of  en¬ 
forcing  discipline  he  forecast  what 
more  recent  experience  has  proven  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.”  These  words  were  written  about 
Christopher  Dock.  It  should  therefore  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  examine  some  of 
his  more  important  methods.  The  original 
source  is  his  own  Schul-Ordnung.  It  is 


found  in  German  and  also  in  translation  in 
English  in  The  Life  and  Works  of  Christopher 
Dock  by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh  with  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker 
(from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken) 
published  by  Lippincott  in  1908.  The  page 
references  given  in  this  article  at  the  end  of 
quotations  refer  to  this  edition. 

Christopher  Dock,  the  pious  Schoolmaster 
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on  the  Skippack,  was  bom  in  Germany — 
the  exact  place  is  unknown — and  came  to 
Pennsylvania  sometime  between  1710  and 
1714.  He  apparently  came  to  farm  but  felt 
he  was  called  to  teach.  He  was  encouraged 
in  this  by  Christopher  Saur  and  other  leaders 
anong  the  Germans  of  Pennsylvania.  Some¬ 
time  between  1714  and  1718  he  opened  a 
school  among  the  Mennonites  on  the  Skip- 
pack  in  what  is  now  Montgomery  County 
and  taught  here  for  ten  years.  Then  he 
farmed  for  ten  years.  During  this  time  he 
taught  for  three  months  each  summer  for 
four  years  at  Germantown.  He  never  felt 
satisfied  while  farming  as  he  believed  he  was 
side-stepping  his  duty.  He  therefore  began 
teaching  in  the  two  townships  of  Skippack 
and  Sollford,  three  days  weekly  in  each 
school.  This  work  he  carried  on  for  twelve 
years.  In  all  he  taught  forty-three  years, 
but  always  regretted  having  lost  the  ten 
years,  so  gripped  was  he  with  the  belief  that 
he  was  called  to  this  work.  He  wrote  “I 
neglected  that  profession  for  ten  years,  for 
which  I  often  felt  the  smiting  hand  of  God, 
which  before  then  had  served  me  well.  May 
the  Lord  graciously  overlook  my  neglect  of 
the  youth  during  that  time.”  (pp.  looioi). 

W  hen  he  taught  at  Germantown  the  son 
of  Christopher  Saur,  the  great  printer  there, 
was  one  of  his  pupils.  The  father  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  Dock’s  skill  as  a  teacher  that  he 
urged  him  to  write  a  treatise  on  his  methods 
of  organizing,  teaching,  and  conducting  the 
school.  Dock  would  not  consent  because  it 
seemed  to  him  sinful  to  do  anything  for  his 
own  praise  or  honor.  Saur  then  wrote  to  a 
minister,  Dielman  Klob,  a  close  friend  of 
Dock’s,  asking  him  to  “write  down  for  me 
the  art  and  method  employed  in  keeping 
school  by  our  friend  Dock.”  He  then  speci¬ 
fically  asks  a  series  of  questions  which  he 
thought  important  to  have  discussed.  Klob 
did  not  feel  he  could  do  this  so  took  the  mat¬ 
ter  up  with  Dock  who  finally  agreed  to  an¬ 
swer  them  himself.  It  was  by  this  device 
that  Saur  secured  the  coveted  material. 
But  Dock  specifically  stipulated  that  his 
material  was  not  to  be  published  during  his 
life.  The  Ms  was  completed  August  8, 


1750.  Eight  years  later  Saur  died  and  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  his  son.  Dock’s 
pupil,  who,  in  1769  won  Dock’s  consent  to 
have  the  Ms  published.  But  it  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found!  It  came  to  light  the 
next  year  and,  after  lying  idle  for  19  years, 
was  published  in  1770.  A  second  edition  was 
called  for  the  same  year  and  a  third  published 
in  1861.  This  book  is  the  famous  Schul- 
Ordnung.  The  title  page,  translated  reads: 
“A  Simple  and  Thoroughly  Prepared 
SCHOOL-MANAGEMENT  clearly  setting 
forth  not  only  in  what  manner  children  may 
best  be  taught  in  the  branches  usually 
given  at  school,  but  also  how  they  may  be 
well  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  godliness. 
Prepared  out  of  love  for  mankind  by  the 
skillful  schoolmaster  of  many  years  experi¬ 
ence,  Christopher  Dock,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  several  friends  of  the  common 
good  authorized  to  be  printed.  German¬ 
town:  Printed  by,  and  to  be  had  of,  Christo¬ 
pher  Saur,  1770”  (p.  89).  Educators  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  these  “friends  of  the 
common  good”  {einige  Freunde  des  gemeinen 
Bestens). 

Dock  always  felt  that  his  real  work  was  to 
help  his  pupils  live  a  godly  life.  “It  was 
Dock’s  custom  each  evening  after  dismissing 
his  pupils  to  remain  in  his  schoolroom  to 
pray.  With  the  roll  of  his  pupils  spread  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  would  kneel  and  ask  God  to 
forgive  him  for  any  act  of  injustice  or  of 
neglect  toward  any  pupil  in  his  school.  He 
also  asked,  as  he  pronounced  each  pupil’s 
name,  that  God  would  help  him  on  the  mor¬ 
row  to  do  the  best  things  for  each  one. 

“One  evening  in  the  autumn  of  1771,  he 
did  not  return  from  his  school  at  the  usual 
time.  A  search  was  made  and  he  was  found 
in  his  schoolroom  on  his  knees — dead.  Thus 
ended  in  prayer  for  his  pupils  a  life  singularly 
sweet  and  unselfishly  given  to  the  welfare  of 
those  whom  he  believed  God  had  divinely 
appointed  him  to  teach.”  (p.  23). 

In  the  Schul-Ordnung  Dock  takes  up  Saur’s 
questions.  The  first  is  as  to  how  he  receives 
the  children  at  school  and  introduces  them 
to  its  work.  He  writes  that  the  newcomer 
is  given  a  welcome  by  the  other  pupils  who 
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extend  their  hands  to  him.  When  he  knows 
his  A  B  C’s  he  is  put  into  the  Ab.  “When 
he  reaches  this  class  his  father  owes  him  a 
penny,  and  his  mother  must  fry  him  two 
eggs  for  his  diligence,  and  the  same  reward 
is  due  him  for  each  advance.  .  .  .  But 

when  he  enters  the  reading  class,  I  owe  him  a 
present,  if  he  reaches  the  class  in  the  re¬ 
quired  time  and  has  been  diligent,  and  the 
first  time  this  child  comes  to  school  he  re¬ 
ceives  a  note  stating:  ‘Diligent.  One  pence.  ’ 
This  means  that  he  has  been  admitted  to  the 
school;  but  it  is  also  explained  to  him  that  if 
he  is  lazy  or  disobedient  his  note  is  taken 
from  him.”  (p.  104).  Then  the  boys  are 
asked  who  will  take  care  of  the  new  boy,  or 
the  girls  of  the  new  girl.  Someone  usually 
volunteers.  If  no  one  does  he  offers  some 
little  reward  and  then  one  surely  accepts  the 
responsibility. 

Because  of  distances  and  conditions  pupils 
could  not  get  to  school  exactly  on  time.  As 
soon  as  a  few  were  present  they  read  from  the 
Testament  consecutively.  Those  who  read 
correctly  were  allowed  to  take  their  places 
at  the  table  and  write.  Those  who  failed 
sat  on  the  end  of  the  bench.  The  last  is 
dubbed  “lazy  pupil.”  When  the  reading  is 
finished  they  are  all  inspected  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  washed  and  combed. 
Then  they  sing  and  pray  and  “I  exhort 
and  admonish  them.”  Because  he  found 
that  children  are  apt  to  race  through  prayer, 
especially  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  he  had  them 
kneel  and  repeat  it  after  him. 

He  stimulated  pupils  to  do  good  work. 
Those  who  know  their  lessons  have  an  O 
with  crayon  on  the  hand.  Any  who  fail 
after  three  attempts  are  called  “lazy”  by  the 
whole  class  and  their  names  are  written 
down.  “This  denunciation  of  the  children 
hurts  more  than  if  I  were  constantly  to  wield 
and  flourish  the  rod.”  (p.  ic6).  If  one  of 
these  “lazy”  pupils  gets  his  lesson  well  “then 
all  the  children  call  ‘Diligent’  to  him”  and 
his  name  is  erased.  In  all  the  school  work 
the  more  advanced  were  allowed  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  tutor  the  backward  and  younger 
pupils. 

Dock  gave  great  attention  to  pronuncia¬ 


tion.  His  method  was  to  spell  the  word  and 
have  the  pupil  pronounce  it.  If  the  pupil 
hesitated  another  said  it  and  so  he  learned 
by  hearing  others  pronounce  correctly. 

When  he  had  a  number  in  the  ABC  class 
he  let  them  learn  the  alphabet  and  then 
would  ask  them  to  point  out  a  letter.  “If 
a  child  is  backward  or  ignorant,  I  ask  an¬ 
other,  or  the  whole  class,  and  the  first  one 
that  points  to  the  right  letter,  I  grasp  his 
finger  and  hold  it  until  I  have  put  a  mark  op¬ 
posite  his  name.  .  .  .  Whichever  child 

has  during  the  day  received  the  greatest 
number  of  marks  ...  to  him,  I  owe 
something — a  flower  drawn  on  paper  or  a 
bird.  But  if  several  have  the  same  number 
we  draw  lots:  this  causes  less  annoyance. 
In  this  way  not  only  are  the  very  timid  cured 
of  their  shyness  (which  is  a  great  hindrance 
in  learning)  but  a  fondness  for  school  is  in¬ 
creased.”  (pp.  107-8). 

In  reading  he  taught  the  pupils  to  observe 
the  punctuation  carefully.  Any  one  reading 
the  Testament  and  stopping  before  he 
reaches  a  comma  or  period  is  marked  one- 
quarter  of  a  failure.  Similarly  if  he  passes 
over  one  of  these  marks.  “Repeating  a 
word  counts  one-half.”  Those  who  fail  take 
the  lowest  place  in  the  row. 

Most  of  the  children  lived  a  good  distance 
from  the  school  so  they  brought  their  din¬ 
ners  with  them.  The  hour  with  no  school 
work  caused  difficulties  then  as  now.  Dock 
ate  his  own  lunch  in  school  and  used  the 
noon  hour  for  reading.  So  he  had  one  or 
two  pupils  read  aloud  a  story  of  the  Old 
Testament  while  he  wrote  copies  for  them. 

Saur  asked  also  about  the  correspondence. 
For  twelve  years  Dock  kept  two  schools. 
He  had  the  pupils  of  one  school  write  to 
those  of  equal  grade  in  the  other  and  he  him¬ 
self  carried  the  letters  from  one  to  the  other. 
“When  one  became  his  correspondent’s 
superior,  he  wrote  to  another  whose  equal  he 
tried  to  be.”  But  when  one  is  told  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  letters  the  method  seems  less 
interesting.  “The  Superscription  was  only 
this;  My  friendly  greeting  to  N.  N.  The 
contents  of  the  letter  consisted  of  a  short 
rhyme,  or  a  passage  from  Scripture,  and  they 
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told  something  of  their  school  exercises  (their 
motto  for  the  week  and  where  it  is  described, 
&c.)  Sometimes  one  would  give  the  other  a 
question  to  be  answered  by  a  passage  of 
Scripture.”  (p.  iii). 

Dock  regarded  school  work  as  merely 
means  “to  the  aim  that  we  have  in  view  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  for  their  own  salva¬ 
tion.”  (p.  III). 

Another  thing  Saur  asked  him  to  explain 
was  how  different  children  need  different 
treatment  and  punishment.  Though  believ¬ 
ing  in  corporal  punishment  Dock  is  quite 
clear  that  while  it  may  prevent  wicked  out¬ 
bursts  it  cannot  change  the  heart.  That  must 
come  from  within,  fhe  subject  is  so  broad 
that  he  can  but  take  a  few  cases  of  children’s 
failings  and  tell  how  he  deals  with  them. 

a.  Swearing  or  cursing  he  found  shock¬ 
ingly  common.  This  was  not  true  of  the 
older  settlers  but  of  the  newcomers  who  bring 
“a  great  quantity  of  this  ware  with  them.” 
When  children  are  heard  to  swear  they  are 
carefully  examined  as  to  whether  they  under¬ 
stand  what  they  are  saying.  Frequently 
they  do  not.  Then  they  are  asked  whether 
they  thought  of  these  words  themselves  or 
heard  others  say  them.  “They  usually  re¬ 
ply  that  they  heard  them  from  So  and  So.” 
It  is  explained  to  them  that  they  must  guard 
against  such  words.  If  they  hear  that  per¬ 
son  use  them  again  they  should  tell  him  that 
he  is  doubly  sinning  for,  besides  blaspheming, 
he  got  them  into  trouble.  If  the  pupils 
promise  not  to  use  the  words  again  they  go 
free.  If  they  persist  “they  are  put  upon  the 
punishment  seat,  with  the  yoke  on  their 
neck.”  (p.  1 14).  For  the  third  offence  they 
are  warned  and  slapped.  “The  oftener  the 
offence  the  more  bondsmen.  These  bonds¬ 
men’s  business  is  to  warn  and  remind  the 
offender  and  prevent  repetition.”  (p.  114). 
In  addition,  in  his  dealing  with  specific 
faults  the  children  are  carefully  instructed  in 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  these  matters. 

b.  Lying  he  found  common  enough. 
This  “snake  poison”  he  felt  must  be  eradi¬ 
cated.  He  believed  it  could  be  done  only 
through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  so  that 
the  fundamental  thing  was  to  pray  for  God’s 


help.  Along  with  prayer  his  method  was  to 
remind  the  pupils  “earnestly  and  lovingly” 
that  lying  leads  to  worse  evil,  and  good  to  the 
highest  source  of  good.  Then  they  were 
taught  the  passages  from  the  Bible  that  tes¬ 
tify  to  this.  They  are  solemnly  warned  that 
if  they  offend  again  they  will  be  punished 
“for  the  good  of  their  souls.”  (p.  118).  If 
the  pupil  should  do  wrong  again  and  deny 
it  “the  He  is  first  and  hardest  punished,  also 
for  a  lie  no  bondsman  is  accepted.”  After 
punishment  “the  punishments  threatened 
by  Holy  Writ  are  reiterated.”  (p.  118). 

c.  Stealing.  When  children  are  found 
with  something  that  does  not  belong  to  them 
they  usually  say  someone  gave  it  to  them  or 
that  they  found  it.  So  Dock  made  the  rule 
that  no  child  should  give  or  exchange  any¬ 
thing  in  school,  at  home  or  on  the  road  with¬ 
out  first  telling  him  or  his  parents.  Anything 
found  was  to  be  given  to  him.  If  no  owner 
was  found  for  it  the  finder  was  allowed  to 
keep  it.  “In  this  manner  I  have  succeeded, 
thank  God,  in  reducing  punishments  for  this 
offence  to  a  minimum.”  (p.  119). 

d.  Greed  for  honor  needed  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  Dock  found  much  less  of  it  among 
children  than  among  adults.  Any  pupil 
persisting  in  occupying  a  higher  seat  or  posi¬ 
tion  in  class  than  he  deserved  had  to  go  to 
the  tail  of  the  class.  “When  the  children 
realize  this,  the  evil  is  easily  remedied.”  (p. 

1 19) . 

e.  Quarrels  among  children  are  more 
easily  appeased  than  among  adults.  If  both 
children  are  at  fault  the  wrong  of  each  is 
pointed  out  and  the  punishment  defined.  If 
they  refuse  to  make  it  up  they  are  placed  to¬ 
gether  on  the  punishment  seat.  If  they 
still  persist  in  their  refusal  they  are  punished. 
“But  it  rarely  happens  that  they  are  put  on 
the  punishment  seat.  They  prefer  shaking 
hands  and  then  the  case  is  adjusted.”  (p. 

120) . 

Saur  asked  also  how  Dock  taught  the 
children  to  refrain  from  talking  and  how  he 
trained  them  to  silence.  The  schoolmaster 
considers  this  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  for 
children  to  learn  but  is  convinced  that  there 
is  nothing  more  edifying  for  them.  “First 
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when  the  lesson  is  assigned,  they  learn  it, 
after  the  custom  of  this  country  and  England 
by  repeating  aloud.  To  keep  them  all  at 
work  I  move  among  them  until  I  think  they 
have  had  time  enough  to  learn  the  lesson. 
Then  I  rap  with  the  rod  on  the  blackboard 
and  there  is  silence.  I  now  ask  the  first  to 
recite;  meanwhile  a  monitor,  who  has  been 
detailed  to  this  duty,  stands  on  a  bench  or 
other  high  place  where  he  can  see  all  and  re¬ 
ports  the  Christian  and  surname  of  each  one 
who  talks,  studies  aloud  or  does  anything 
else  that  is  forbidden.  He  also  writes  the 
name  down.  As  some  use  partiality  in  this 
work,  those  who  have  been  proven  to  be  un¬ 
truthful  are  discharged  from  the  work  un¬ 
less  they  apply,  and  promise  to  be  honest. 
Also  those  who  have  been  on  the  punishment 
seat  for  lying  are  not  allowed  to  be  monitors, 
unless  they  prove  truthful  through  a  period 
of  time.  Thus  provided  with  a  monitor,  one 
can  hear  the  lesson  or  go  on  with  something 
else  that  is  instructive,  without  Interruption. 
When  the  work  is  over  this  may  be  forgotten. 
But  if  it  is  noticed  that  the  talkers  take 
advantage  of  being  forgotten,  those  noted  by 
the  monitor  must  come  forward  and  sit  on 
the  punishment  bench,  one  by  one.  They 
are  given  their  choice  between  wearing  the 
yoke  or  a  rap  on  the  hand.  Most  of  them 
extend  their  hand  for  the  rod.”  (pp.  121- 
122).  Dock  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
various  methods  must  be  tried  and  that  he 
has  no  wish  to  force  this  or  any  one  method 
on  anyone  else. 

Dock  was  much  more  humane  than  the 
general  run  of  schoolmasters.  This  was 
largely  due  to  his  own  nature.  He  was  mild 
and  he  loved  children.  It  was  due  also  to  his 
ideas  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
his  position  was  dependent  on  the  support 
of  the  parents.  He  himself  points  this  out. 
In  Germany,  he  says,  the  teacher  is  installed 
by  the  government  ?nd  cannot  readily  be 
removed  by  the  “common  man”  so  “he  is 
in  no  great  danger  if  he  is  too  hard  on  chil¬ 
dren.”  But  he  adds  that  even  if  he  were  so 
installed  he  “  should  still  feel  the  power  to  be 
iiard  on  children  was  given  me  for  their 
good.”  (p.  122). 


Dock  based  his  method  on  the  nature  of 
the  child.  A  timid  child  is  harmed  by  harsh 
words  and  much  application  of  the  rod;  so  is 
a  stupid  child,  and  one  “treated  to  too  much 
flogging  at  home.”  The  stubborn  child 
needs  to  be  sharply  punished  with  the  rod. 
But  he  lays  down  this  general  principle:  “It 
is  preferable  to  bring  the  child  to  do  things 
for  a  love  of  doing  than  to  force  them  by  the 
rod.  The  words  ‘thou  shalt  and  must*  and 
the  words  ‘I  gladly  obey’  are  very  dififerent 
in  sound.”  (p.  123). 

Another  main  question  Saur  asked  was  as 
to  how  he  treated  children  that  they  both 
loved  and  feared  him.  To  this  he  replies: 
“First  I  owe  God  particular  thanks,  because 
besides  calling  me  to  this  profession  He  has 
given  me  an  extreme  love  for  children.  For 
if  it  were  not  for  love  it  would  be  an  unbear¬ 
able  burden  to  live  among  children.  But 
love  bears  and  bears  and  never  tires.”  For 
this  love  he  takes  no  credit.  He  says  “Love 
is  a  gift  of  God.  According  as  one  desires  it, 
it  is  given  and  according  as  one  guards  and 
uses  it,  so  it  can  be  Increased  or  diminished.” 
(pp.  1 24-1 25).  He  holds  that  “if  parents 
and  teachers  have  sincere  parental  love  for 
children,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  will  in 
turn  produce  a  sincere  filial  love.  When  this 
love  appears  in  the  child,  unless  it  is  choked, 
it  may  be  expected  to  mature  good  fruit.” 
(p.  127).  And  then  he  concludes,  “Now  all 
duties  of  parents  to  their  children  are  also  the 
duties  of  the  teacher  to  whom  the  children 
are  entrusted.”  (pp.  129-130). 

Dock  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  help  the 
pupils  under  his  care  to  develop  good  moral 
and  religious  lives.  As  he  had  various  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  school  he  says  he  could  not 
teach  them  any  one  catechism.  When  the 
children  had  learned  to  read  the  parents 
had  to  teach  them  the  catechism.  “In  the 
teaching  of  hymns  I  have  been  given  liberty. 
So  I  sang  hymns  and  psalms  with  them.” 
Besides,  he  sought  to  make  them  proficient 
in  finding  passages  in  the  Bible.  He  tried 
to  have  his  pupils  understand  the  different 
qualities  of  life  such  as  love  and  faith  which 
lead  to  the  best  things,  and  hatred  and  faith¬ 
lessness  which  lead  to  death.  Then  they 
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had  to  look  up  passages  referring  to  these 
various  qualities.  The  first  to  find  one 
steps  forward,  then  the  next  and  so  on  until 
there  are  two  rows,  one  of  boys  and  one  of 
girls.  Then  each  reads  his  passage  and 
there  are  questions  and  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  points  brought  out.  Another  method 
was  to  have  the  children  sit  quietly  “and 
think  no  idle  thoughts.**  Then  they  are  to 
stand  and  read  the  first  passage  that  enters 
their  minds.  At  other  times  questions  on 
the  passages  read  had  to  be  answered  by 
other  passages  which  the  children  would 
think  of  and  find.  He  says  it  would  be  too 
tedious  to  explain  in  detail  all  the  methods 
he  used.  But  his  idea  was  to  ground  them 
well  in  the  use  of  the  Scripture  and  in  its  in¬ 
terpretation. 

He  then  gives  ten  or  twelve  pages  of  such 
questions  and  Scripture  answers.  Two  brief 
samples  are  here  given.  “Q.  What  is  faith? 
A.  The  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen.  Hebrews  xi,  i 
.  .  .  Q.  How  have  the  faithful  van¬ 

quished  the  enemy?  A.  And  they  over¬ 
came  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
by  the  word  of  their  testimony;  and  they 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  death.  Revela¬ 
tions  xii,  II.** 

The  book  also  contains  quite  a  number  of 
hymns  for  children  and  several  numbers  of 
the  Geistliches  Magazien  (Spiritual  Maga¬ 
zine).  Among  other  things  this  includes  a 
letter  of  Dock*s  “lovingly  dedicated  .  .  . 

to  those  of  his  pupils  who  are  still  living,  for 
their  teaching  and  admonition.**  (p.  193). 
The  letter  is  really  a  sermon  filled  with  Bible 
quotations  and  admonishing  them  in  love  to 
live  as  followers  of  the  Christ. 

Among  the  most  interesting  writings  Dock 
has  left  are  his  lists  of  rules  for  children. 
The  first  list  of  a  hundred  is  “  for  the  Conduct 
of  a  Child  in  the  House  of  its  Parents.** 
A  few  are  given  below: 

“When  you  have  left  your  bed  turn  back 
the  covers.** 

“  Bid  a  good  morning  to  those  whom  you 
meet  first  and  to  your  parents,  sisters  and 
brothers;  not  from  mere  habit  but  do  it  out 
of  true  love.** 


“When  you  wash  your  face  do  not  tplash 
water  about  the  room.** 

“Rinsing  the  mouth  with  water  each 
morning  and  rubbing  the  teeth  with  the 
fingers  serves  to  preserve  the  teeth.** 

“In  combing  the  hair  do  not  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  but  in  a  corner.** 

“If  you  should  wake  during  the  night, 
think  of  God  and  His  omnipresence,  and 
cherish  not  evil  thoughts.** 

“When  you  go  to  the  table,  especially 
among  strangers,  first  wash,  and  then  comb 
your  hair.** 

“During  the  meal,  sit  straight  and  still, 
do  not  wiggle  your  chair,  and  do  not  put 
your  arms  on  the  table.  Place  your  knife 
and  fork  at  the  right  side,  bread  at  the  left  of 
your  plate.** 

“Do  not  look  at  some  other  person*s  plate, 
to  see  if  he  has  more  than  you,  but  enjoy 
your  own  with  gratitude.** 

“Do  not  lick  your  greasy  fingers,  but  wipe 
them  on  a  cloth.  Use  your  fork  instead  of 
your  fingers  wherever  possible.** 

“Do  not  lick  your  plate  with  your  tongue 
or  finger,  nor  lick  the  outside  of  your  mouth. 
Picking  your  teeth  with  a  knife  or  fork  is 
ill-bred,  and  injurious  to  the  gums.** 

“As  often  as  something  is  put  upon  your 
plate,  acknowledge  it  by  a  nod  of  the  head.*’ 
“The  bread  that  is  left  over,  do  not  put 
into  your  pocket.  Let  it  lie  on  the  table.** 
The  next  group  of  rules  are  for  a  child  in 
school  and  the  third  for  conduct  on  the  street. 
A  few  of  these  are  given. 

“It  is  improper  to  eat  on  the  street.** 
“Never  hang  on  the  back  of  a  wagon.*’ 
“In  the  winter  do  not  go  upon  the  ice,  do 
not  snow-ball  others,  and  do  not  go  sledding 
with  disorderly  boys.** 

“In  summer  do  not  bathe  in  the  water  or 
go  too  near  it.** 

“  Do  not  put  your  arms  on  another's  shoul¬ 
ders.** 

Among  the  General  Rules  of  Conduct  one 
or  two  may  be  quoted: 

“Practice  order  in  all  things.  ...  Be 
never  idle.  .  .  .  Beware  of  reading  in¬ 
decent  or  idle  books.  .  .  .  Do  not  listen 

at  the  door.  (Sirach  xxi,  26)** 
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“When  a  stranger  or  friend  comes  to  the 
house,  be  polite,  offer  him  a  chair,  bid  him 
welcome,  and  wait  upon  him.” 

“In  sneezing,  blowing  your  nose,  spitting 
or  yawning,  exercise  all  possible  decency.” 

A  second  list  of  a  hundred  rules  deals  first 
with  Conduct  towards  God.  Among  these 
occur  the  following: 

“Let  not  a  day  pass  without  reading  and 
considering  some  part  of  Scripture,  as  thou 
wouldst  not  go  a  day  without  food  or  drink.” 

“Never  speak  the  sacred  name  of  God  or 
Jesus  without  reverence.” 

Rules  of  Conduct  toward  one's  neighbor 
includes  these: 

“Next  to  God  thou  art  owing  none  more 
love  and  honor  than  thy  parents.  .  .  . 

Thy  teachers’  trouble  and  faithfulness  thou 
canst  never  fully  repay.  .  .  .  Towards 

the  aged  and  distinguished  persons  be  re¬ 
spectful  and  polite.  .  .  .  Guard  against 

offending  strangers,  the  poor  and  the  help¬ 
less.  ...  If  thou  hast  offended  some 
one,  be  not  ashamed  humbly  to  admit  it  and 
to  apologize.  .  .  .  Judge  and  censure 

no  one.  Do  not  reveal  thy  friend’s  secrets. 
Be  no  slanderer,  flatterer  or  tell-tale;  speak 
well  of  thy  neighbor  and  excuse  his  weak¬ 
ness.” 

Rules  of  Conduct  of  a  Child  toward  Him¬ 
self  contain  the  following: 

“First  of  all  gather  a  treasure  of  learning 
from  the  word  of  God.  .  .  .  Never  be 

ashamed  even  of  the  lowliest  work,  and  flee 
idleness  as  thou  wouldst  flee  from  the  plague. 
Do  not  love  sleep  lest  thou  become  lazy. 
.  .  .  Look  upon  each  day  as  thy  last, 

then  the  last  day  will  not  find  thee  unpre¬ 
pared.  ,  .  .  Fear  not  death,  for  if  thou 

hast  lived  a  Christian  life  thou  canst  die 
blessed  and  happy.” 


Dock  also  prepared  A  Golden  A.  B.  C.  of 
a  Pious  Child.  This  consists  of  short 
Bible  verses  beginning  with  the  alphabet, 
such  as  “Attentive  to  the  word  of  Christ. 
Acts  xvi,  14;  Believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 
Acts  xvi,  15.” 

A  number  of  hymns  for  children  are  in¬ 
cluded  and  then  there  are  samples  of  the 
“Schriften.” 

The  Schriften  are  excellent  examples  of 
pen  work.  They  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  Scripture  verses  and  other  pious  senti¬ 
ments  and  mottoes.  The  writing  is  that  of 
a  master  of  the  art.  The  designs  are  often 
of  birds  or  flowers  beautifully  colored.  The 
Schriften  were  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
the  schoolroom  and  for  rewards  for  good 
work  and  good  conduct. 

Dock  seems  to  have  taught  the  following. 
The  A.  B.  C’s;  Testament;  Number  work; 
Reading  newspapers  and  letters;  Spelling; 
Writing;  and  Religion  and  Morals.  He 
divided  his  pupils  into  classes,  roughly 
graded  keeping  boys  and  girls  separate  for 
the  most  part.  He  encouraged  the  initia¬ 
tive  of  the  pupils  and  used  discussion  quite 
freely. 

He  encouraged  the  more  advanced  to  help 
the  younger  and  more  backward  and  em¬ 
ployed  pupils  also  as  monitors.  He  was 
humane  and  ever  held  up  high  ideals  of  life. 
He  grasped  the  idea  that  education  aims  at 
the  development  of  the  best  life  rather  than 
at  “filling  the  mind”  with  information  long 
before  the  majority  of  schoolmen.  Many 
of  his  methods  in  general  education  and  in 
education  in  religion  and  morals,  were  far 
in  advance  of  his  time.  He  was  motivated 
by  “an  extreme  love  for  children.”  His 
spirit  is  timeless.  It  is  the  spirit  of  all  great 
teachers  of  all  the  ages. 


Lord  of  the  Universe  1  shield  us  and  guide  us. 

Trusting  us  always  through  shadow  and  sun  I 
Thou  hast  united  us,  who  shall  divide  us? 

Keep  us,  oh,  keep  us  the  many  in  one! 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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A.  C.  E.  SCHONEMANN 


[Here  is  another  layman  story.  Mr.  Schonemann  is  not  a  bandmaster  but  a  newspaper  man, 
alert  to  help  in  the  nation-wide  movement  of  increasing  the  lines  of  connection  between  school  and  life. 
He  was  born  and  raised  in  Boone,  Iowa,  and  has  been  engaged  in  newspaper  and  magazine  work  for 
twelve  years.  He  began  his  newspaper  career  in  Des  Moines  in  1912,  and  four  years  later  at  the  age  of 
26  he  became  editor  of  the  Mason  City,  (Iowa)  Morning  Times  being  at  the  time  the  youngest  daily 
newspaper  editor  in  Iowa.  For  three  years  he  has  contributed  a  series  of  papers  covering  band  work 
under  the  general  head  of  “Bands  of  the  Middle  W  est”;  also  a  column  of  comment  and  review  pub¬ 
lished  in  Jacobs’  Band  Monthly  and  Jacobs’  Orchestra  Monthly  of  Boston,  Mass.  For  a  year  and  a 
half  he  has  written  a  number  of  interviews  covering  various  phases  of  organ  and  orchestra  playing  and 
these  have  been  published  in  Melody  Magazine^  of  Boston.  Other  articles  dealing  with  musical  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  published  in  The  Music  Hour  and  The  Opportunity  Magazine.] 


ONE  of  the  big,  dramatic  moments  of 
the  national  band  contest  held  in 
Chicago  in  1923  came  on  tl  e  second 
day  of  the  competition  while  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  thirty-five  high  school  and 
grammar  school  bands  entered  in  the  meet, 
were  preparing  to  play  before  Capt.  W.  H. 
Santelmann,  director  of  the  United  States 
Marine  Corps  Band  who  w'as  judging  the 
bands. 

In  Grant  Park — the  scene  of  the  contest 
— bands  were  scattered  here,  there  and 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  units  were  stand¬ 
ing  “at  ease,”  others  were  marching  on  the 
field  and  one  band,  massed  in  front  of  the 
judge’s  stand  was  giving  an  excellent  ren¬ 
dition  of  a  selection  from  “The  Bohemian 
Girl.” 

Suddenly  one  of  the  bands  stationed  a 
lOO-yards  or  more  from  the  judge’s  stand 
broke  into  a  stirring  march.  The  conductor 
of  the  unit  playing  the  grand  opera  selection 
turned  his  face  sharply  toward  the  offending 
band,  then  with  a  wave  of  his  arm — it  had 
the  emphasis  of  a  man  cracking  a  whip — 
he  stopped  his  band,  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  the  number.  He  turned  toward 
Captain  Santelmann,  all  the  time  holding 
the  attention  of  his  men  until  at  a  signal 
from  the  judge  he  continued  the  number. 

The  incident,  while  not  striking  is  never¬ 
theless  pertinent  if  one  is  to  wTite  about  the 


Wainwright  System  now  in  force  in  the  Fos- 
toria  schools  because  the  band  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  seemed  to  represent  the 
last  word  in  band  control,  was  the  Fostoria 
High  School  Band — the  prize  winning  unit 
in  the  high  school  division  of  the  contest. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Fostoria 
band,  the  snap  and  fire  of  the  entire  unit  as 
it  moved  on  parade  and  the  wholehearted¬ 
ness  and  unity  of  purpose  with  which  the 
boys  in  this  band  entered  into  the  contest 
all  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Wain¬ 
wright  System  embodies  two  fundamentals 
— the  first  being  an  idea,  and  the  second  a 
personality  Imbued  with  the  convicton  that 
an  idea  is  of  no  value  unless  it  be  possessed 
wdth  the  human  element  to  carry  it  over  the 
goal  line. 

The  Fostoria  High  School  Band  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  May,  1919,  through  the  efforts  of 
J.  W.  Wainwright,  who  is  general  manager 
of  the  J.  W.  Wainwright  Company  of  F'os- 
toria,  Ohio.  The  ownership  of  instruments 
is  vested  in  the  Wainwright  company.  The 
boys  in  the  band — they  range  in  age  from 
8  to  18  years — pay  for  their  lessons  on  a 
monthly  basis  and  in  return  receive  the  use 
of  an  instrument,  a  private  lesson  every 
week  in  addition  to  band  and  orchestra 
instruction. 

“We  start  beginners  in  on  an  easy  in¬ 
struction  book,”  said  Mr.  Wainwright.  “We 
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do  not  use  band  books.  Private  and  class 
instruction  are  given.  A  student  can  take 
private  lessons  for  $4  per  month  which  price 
includes  class  instruction  if  he  cares  to  come 
to  the  class.  The  class  pupils  pay  $2  per 
month  and  of  course  do  not  get  private  in¬ 
struction.  In  both  cases  if  the  pupil  uses 
our  instrument  he  pays  $i  extra  per  month 
for  rent  and  these  prices  also  include  the 
privilege  of  playing  in  the  bai>d  or  orchestra 
with  all  music  furnished.  The  instructors 
work  just  as  teachers  do  in  a  conserva¬ 
tory.” 

The  Fostoria  High  School  Band  at  the 
present  time  has  a  membership  of  65  boys. 
Concerts  are  given  every  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  High  School  Auditorium,  admission 
being  free  to  the  public.  The  band  plays 
for  the  high  school  chapel  assembly  held 
every  Friday.  The  band  has  been  a  power 
for  good  in  Fostoria  and  according  to  Direc¬ 
tor  Wainwright  “people  who  have  wrangled 
over  a  dozen  other  matters  of  municipal 
concern  have  found  one  thing  which  seemed 
to  fill  a  long  felt  need  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  work  and  to  which  they  were 
willing  to  give — the  high  school  band.” 

After  the  band  was  organized  in  1919, 
rehearsals  followed  in  rapid  fire  order  and 
the  band  made  its  first  appearance  on  Mem¬ 
orial  Day.  The  youthful  musicians  di¬ 
rected  their  efforts  at  the  first  public  concert 
to  playing  a  march  arranged  especially  for 
the  occasion  and  what  they  may  have  lacked 
in  versatility  at  that  time  was  offset  by  an 
overwhelming  brand  of  enthusiasm  that 
usually  is  a  guarantee  of  success  whenever 
and  wherever  it  manifests  itself. 

In  the  months  that  followed  rehearsals 
were  in  order;  the  Fostoria  boys  played  at 
every  opportunity  and  Bandmaster  Wain¬ 


wright  and  his  charges  were  busy  at  foot¬ 
ball  games,  conventions,  church  affairs,  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  every  form  of  assembly 
where  the  band  could  show  its  wares.  Every 
detail  incident  to  public  appearance  was 
worked  out;  every  boy  was  instructed  as  to 
his  part  from  the  time  the  band  assembled 
until  the  boys  were  dismissed. 

In  1921,  the  Fostoria  High  School  Band 
gave  a  concert  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Teachers’  Association  held  at  Cedar 
Point.  The  boys  made  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion;  there  were  many  inquires  regarding 
the  system  of  training  employed  by  Band¬ 
master  Wainwright  and  impetus  was  given 
to  the  contest  idea  which  later  materialized 
in  Ohio. 

A  schedule  of  Sunday  afternoon  programs 
were  arranged  for  1922-23  and  they  were 
given  in  the  High  School  Auditorium.  These 
concerts  according  to  Bandmaster  Wain¬ 
wright  gave  the  boys  something  definite  to 
work  for  and  brought  almost  a  perfect  at¬ 
tendance.  Further,  the  Sunday  programs 
gave  the  boys  an  opportunity  to  play  in 
public;  confidence  was  established  in  the 
individual  and  the  band  as  a  unit  and  the 
variety  injected  in  the  concerts  gave  the 
boys  experience  that  was  invaluable. 

The  citizens  of  Fostoria  contributed  $2,000 
to  take  the  band  to  Chicago  in  1923  where 
the  Fostoria  unit  was  awarded  the  $1,000 
prize  in  the  high  school  division  of  the  con¬ 
test  held  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Music  Trades  Industries 
of  the  United  States.  In  June,  1924,  when 
the  Ohio  State  Band  contest  was  held  at 
Fostoria  the  high  school  band  of  that  city 
won  first  prize  against  nine  bands.  The 
individual  honors  for  solo  cornet  went  to 
Arvine  Harrold  of  the  Fostoria  band. 


Laborers  with  arm  and  mattock. 

Laborers  with  brain  and  pen. 

Railroad  prince  and  railroad  brakeman 
Build  our  line  of  fighting  men. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


THE  PROMISE  IN  CANADIAN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Marion  C.  Sheridan 

(Some  years  ago  teachers  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  used  to  attend  educational  institutes  at 
Port  Huron,  Michigan,  and  at  Sarnia,  Ontario.  I  remember  on  one  morning  hearing  a  group  of 
Canadian  teachers  discussing  why  schoolmen  were  more  highly  regarded  in  the  states.  On  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  same  day,  riding  in  an  omnibus  back  to  my  home  town,  I  listened  to  Michigan  teachers 
talking  of  the  superior  regard  received  by  Canadian  schoolmasters.  That  was  before  the  days  of 
the  educational  measurers.  Miss  Sheridan,  who  teaches  English  in  the  High  School  of  New  Haven, 
whose  professional  education  was  received  in  the  Connecticut  State  Normal  Training  School,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  and  Yale  University,  gives  here  a  summary  of  a  wide  study  of 
books,  bulletins,  and  journals  treating  of  the  schools  of  our  fair  neighbor  of  the  north.] 


CANADA  is  our  neighbor.  Innumer¬ 
able  American  tourists  visit  Canada 
annually.  Motor  trips  to  Montreal, 
Quebec,  and  Toronto,  or  water  trips  to 
Nova  Scotia  are  as  common  as  trips  to 
the  Adirondacks  or  to  Maine.  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  are  as  familiar  to  residents  of 
the  state  of  Washington  as  California  or 
Texas.  Transcontinental  trips  are  not  com¬ 
plete  without  stops  at  Banff  and  Lake  Louise 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

The  most  astonishing  thing,  then,  is  the 
fact  that  though  pleasure  seekers  haunt 
Canada,  students  of  education  seem  to  have 
overlooked  it.  Little  is  known  in  the  United 
States  of  Canadian  education  as  a  whole; 
still  less,  perhaps  is  known  of  Canadian 
secondary  education.  Canadian  bulletins 
and  reports  are  not  accessible  even  in  well- 
equipped  libraries.  Canadian  educational 
journals  are  neither  read  nor  purchased. 
They  are  little  known  even  in  libraries  of 
schools  of  education.  In  December,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  Canadian 
journals,  the  librarian  of  one  of  the  largest 
city  libraries  sent  a  list  from  “Desbarats 
Newspa^)er  Directory”  for  1918-1919. 

Fror.  the  Canadian  provinces,  however,  it 
is  pos'  ible  to  receive  bulletins  and  pamphlets 
pron  ptly  and  without  charge.  Question- 
naiies  have  been  filled  out  and  returned 
without  delay  even  though  they  were  long. 
They  were  sent  to  a  secondary  school  in  the 
largest  city  in  each  province  except  in  New 


Brunswick  where  they  were  sent  to  St. 
John  rather  than  to  Moncton. 

A  bulletin  of  interest  to  students  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  one  entitled  “Statistical  Report  on 
Education  in  Canada,”  1921.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1923.  In  1921  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  published  the  “His¬ 
torical  Survey  of  Education  Statistics,”  an 
introduction  to  a  series  of  annual  reports  of 
coordinated  statistics  of  education.  This 
“Statistical  Report”  is  the  first  of  this  series. 
The  report  is  given  in  French  and  in  English. 

Canada  is  a  most  interesting  study  at  the 
present  time.  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  there  has  been  tremendous  expan¬ 
sion.  Even  so,  much  of  Canada  is  still 
prairie  land  inhabited  by  a  pioneer  popula¬ 
tion.  The  occupation  of  Western  Canada 
first  made  possible  by  the  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1886,  nineteen 
years  after  the  federation  of  provinces  known 
as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  came  into  being 
on  July  I,  1867,  was  “the  greatest  rush  for 
farm  lands  in  the  world’s  history.” 

The  period  from  1902  to  1922  saw  the  area 
sown  to  wheat  in  Canada  increase  from  less  than 
5,000,000  acres  to  more  than  22,400,000  acres. 
The  wheat  crop  rose  from  55,000,000  to 
400,000,000  bushels,  and  the  exports  from 
10,000,000  bushels  to  215,000,000  bushels. 

Though  there  has  been  such  a  startling 
expansion,  even  now  but  a  small  part  of  the 
land  is  used;  in  1921,  6o,cxx},ocx)  acres  were 
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being  tilled  of  the  300,000,000  acres  physi¬ 
cally  suitable  for  agriculture. 

That  this  agricultural  development  has  af¬ 
fected  all  of  Canada  is  acknowledged.  It  is 
admitted  that: 

A  major  portion  of  the  change  in  the  com¬ 
plexion  and  stature  of  Canadian  trade  abroad 
and  in  the  entire  field  of  domestic  industry  is 
traceable,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  expansion  of  the  prairie  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  such  de¬ 
velopment  affects  education. 

Enrolment  in  all  the  schools  has  increased 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  these  prairie  prov¬ 
inces.  In  the  East  the  growth  has  not 
been  rapid.  Fewer  were  enrolled  in  schools 
in  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1920  (17,354) 
than  in  1905  (19,272).  The  increase  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec 
has  been  slight.  In  Ontario  the  increase 
has  been  greater. 

N.  S.  N.  B.  Quebec  Ontario 

1905  100,252  66,897  335.768  487.63  s 

1920  108,096  72,988  495,887  ^4,923 

The  enrolment  in  Manitoba  increased  from 
63,287  in  1905  to  123,452  in  1920,  thus 
almost  doubling  the  number  in  1905.  In 
British  Columbia,  the  increase  in  enrolment 
is  from  27,354  in  1905  to  79,243  in  1920,  a 
sum  almost  three  times  the  total  in  1905. 

Most  striking,  however,  is  the  growth  in 
enrolment  in  the  schools  in  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.  Prior  to  1905  separate  figures 
were  not  given  for  Saskatchewan  and  Al¬ 
berta.  They  formed  part  of  what  was 
known  as  Northwest  Territories.  In  both 
of  these  provinces  together  in  1886,  there 
were  2,553  enrolled  in  the  schools.  In 
.Alberta  alone  in  1905  there  were  24,254; 
in  1920,  135,750,  more  than  five  times  the 
number  in  1905.  In  Saskatchewan  there 
were  25,191  in  1905  and  174,925  in  1920, 
almost  seven  times  as  many. 

As  yet  the  high  schools  can  not  have  felt 
the  full  force  of  that  increase  in  enrolment, 
but  the  statistics  for  the  West  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  secondary  school  enrolment. 


The  increase  in  British  Columbia  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  is  more  rapid  than  the  increase 
in  the  enrolment  as  a  whole  in  all  schools. 


N.  S. 

Ontario 
{Sec.  Sch, 
only) 

Manitoba 

1905 

7,286 

28,661 

1908 

7.913 

31.912 

8,61  s 

1921 

9.70s 

39.951 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British 

(H.  S.  and 

{2nd  term 

Columbia 

1 90s 

Coll.  Inst, 
only) 

only) 

High 

Schools 

1,090 

1908 

73  A 

1.470 

1921 

6,903 

7.SO9 

7.259 

As  school  systems  have  been  built  up  in 
these  provinces  to  meet  the  growing  needs, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  look  to  the 
United  States  rather  than  to  Great  Britain 
for  models.  The  resemblance  between 
Canadian  education  and  American  and  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  are  evidenced 
in  many  ways. 

We  find  an  elementary  school  of  eight 
years  in  most  of  the  provinces,  followed 
ordinarily  by  a  four  year  high  school  course. 
In  a  few  places,  especially  in  Western 
Canada,  there  are  junior  high  schools,  a 
result  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States. 
In  Winnipeg,  for  instance,  the  system  is  in  a 
transitional  state.  A  year  ago  there  were 
eight  junior  high  schools  in  Winnipeg. 
There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  have 
pupils  enter  high  school  by  recommendation 
rather  than  by  examination  even  though  it  is 
well  known  that  Canada  is  “examination 
ridden.”  The  average  age  of  pupils  entering 
high  schools  is  14  though  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties  it  is  frequently  15. 

We  see  the  influence  of  the  United  States 
also  in  the  textbooks  that  are  used.  Many 
are  published  by  publishing  companies 
familiar  to  us  in  the  United  States.  The 
lists  of  books  read  in  the  English  courses  in 
secondary  schools  suggest  American  lists. 
American  authors  are  studied.  We  find  the 
essays  of  Burroughs,  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Irving,  and  Van  Dyke.  We  find  Hawthorne's 
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Tanglewood  Tales  and  The  Great  Stone  Face 
on  lists  and  Cooper’s  The  Last  of  the  Mo¬ 
hicans.  Among  the  American  poems  read 
are  Holmes’  The  Chambered  Nautilus^  Long¬ 
fellow’s  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and 
The  Bell  of  Atri,  Lowell’s  The  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal,  and  \\  hittier’s  Snozv  Bound. 

Canadian  educators  have  been  influenced 
by  American  educators.  We  find  in  The 
School  for  June  an  account  of  civics  lessons 
in  Rochester,  New  York.  That  is  one  out 
of  many  instances.  The  account  is  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  bring  the  regular  courses  in  civics 
up  to  the  minute  a  plan  has  been  arranged  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by  which  various  experts  will 
give  high  school  pupils  a  course  of  five  lectures 
on  public  utilities,  one  each  on  railroads,  electric 
railways,  gas  and  electric  utilities,  telephone, 
telegraph  and  municipal  government.  Lectuies 
will  be  delivered  by  representatives  of  these 
various  corporations  at  each  high  school  and 
follow'ed  up  by  the  teaching  staff  by  text-books 
prepared  by  the  committee  arranging  the  course. 
The  first  lecture  was  delivered  on  March  28  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Carter  representing  the  N.  Y.  Central 
R.  R.  It  was  entitled  “Your  Friend,  the 
Railroad.” 

Canadian  educators  are  directly  in  touch 
with  American  educators  occasionally 
through  lectures,  frequently  through  their 
writings.  Leading  educational  thinkers  of 
the  Lnited  States  have  been  invited  to 
address  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Alberta  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  in  Calgary  on  April  22, 
23,  and  24,  Doctor  Suzzallo,  President  of 
Washington  University,  delivered  three  ad¬ 
dresses.  In  the  advertisements  in  The 
School  for  June  we  read  of  the  writings  of 
Meyer  Bloomfield,  John  Dewey,  L.  B. 
Earhart,  C.  W.  Eliot,  W.  F.  Russell,  D.  Sned- 
den,  H.  Suzzallo,  and  E.  L.  Thorndike. 
There  are  numerous  book  reviews  of  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  works  and  evidence  in  re¬ 
ports  that  the  books  have  been  read. 

What  is  done  in  America  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  in  The  Canadian  Review^  1922, 
by  Castell  Hopkins,  we  find: 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  attendance  at  the 


Public  Schools  in  Canada  w-as  nineteen  and  one 
half  per  cent  of  the  population  and  that  in  the 
United  States  it  was  almost  exactly  the  same 
nineteen  and  eight  tenths  per  cent. 

Secondary  education  in  Canada  is  in  a 
transitional  state.  The  growth  has  been 
rapid.  Adjustment  is  still  being  made.  We 
find  many  things  for  which  improvement 
may  be  suggested.  Provincial  departments 
determine  the  curriculum  of  the  province, 
the  books,  and  other  details.  This  has  been 
deprecated  as  undesirable  now  that  the 
provinces  have  grown.  It  was  perhaps  most 
desirable  when  the  population  was  scattered. 
The  provinces,  however,  are  tenacious  of 
that  right.  In  justifying  a  proposed  Fed¬ 
eral  Bureau  in  Canada  in  1919  which  would 
disseminate  information  as  to  new  educa¬ 
tional  trends,  phases,  and  movements,  but 
would  leave  the  provinces  their  power,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  there  was  such  a 
Federal  Bureau  in  the  United  States  where 
each  State  controlled  its  own  policy.  The 
desire  for  provincial  autonomy  is  not 
weakening. 

Examinations  play  a  large  part  in  the 
ranking  of  pupils.  Pupils  are  marked  in 
numerical  averages  or  percentages  and  in 
most  cases  the  mark  is  based  on  WTlting. 

The  curriculum  has  been  based  on  a  belief 
in  formal  discipline.  We  find  in  the  course 
of  study  in  an  Eastern  High  School  that 
courses  other  than  those  preparing  for  uni¬ 
versity  matriculation,  aim  at  “the  general 
development  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
pupils  rather  than  any  special  pursuits  in 
life.’’  Again  in  the  course  of  study  for  1922 
of  a  Western  High  School  we  read: 

Students  looking  forward  to  theology  will 
benefit  by  this  subject  [Greek].  It  is  also  of 
great  value  as  a  cultural  subject. 

German  wdll  be  of  value  to  students  looking 
forward  to  the  study  of  applied  science.  It  is 
also  a  subject  of  value  for  general  training. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  the  function 
of  a  high  school  as  teacher  training  or  college 
preparatory.  In  reply  to  a  question  in  the 
questionnaire,  most  of  the  schools  stated  that 
they  are  very  largely  college  preparatory. 
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In  reply  to  a  question  in  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  actually  going  to  college,  this  informa¬ 
tion  came: 


In  college  preparatory 
courses 

90  per  cent 
All 

All  except  those  in  the 
commercial  course 
Practically  all 

One  third 
60-75  per  cent 
70  per  cent 


Actually  going  to  college 
10  per  cent 

6  per  cent  college,  12 
normal  school 
Unknown 

Of  those  who  reach  the 
senior  class  nearly  all 
10  per  cent 
25-40  per  cent 
A  very  small  propor¬ 
tion,  5  per  cent 


Another  weakness  in  Canadian  secondary 
schools  has  been  the  rigid  course  of  study. 
In  some  schools  there  is  one  course  and  few 
alternatives.  Naturally  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  transfer  from  one  course  to  another. 
When  there  are  several  courses,  there  is  little 
or  no  probability  of  transfer  according  to 
replies  to  the  questionnaire.  In  these  rigid 
courses  there  are  sometimes  subjects  that 
are  not  in  the  most  recent  curricula.  In  the 
“Table  of  Studies  in  the  Public  Schools, 
1923,”  we  find: 

Manners  and  morals:  patriotism;  citizenship; 
the  school  district,  province.  Dominion,  Empire; 
obedience  to  government  and  law;  the  rule  of 
the  majority.  Justice:  equality  before  the  law. 
Ownership:  care  of  borrowed  articles.  Thrift: 
the  evils  of  betting  and  gambling;  meanness  of 
the  desire  to  get  without  giving  value.  The  will : 
doing  the  right  intelligently,  unhesitatingly, 
thoroughly,  cheerfully  and  zealously. 

The  study  of  “Manners  and  Morals”  In 
the  tenth  grade  is  a  continuation.  It  sug¬ 
gests  topics  in  connection  with  the  vote, 
peace  and  war,  cooperation  and  ideals. 

Recent  trends  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  features  which  have  just  been  noted. 
There  are  many  signs  of  progress. 

In  the  first  place,  secondary  education  is 
free  in  all  the  provinces  except  in  Quebec. 
There  is  a  belief  that  every  child,  in  city  or 
in  country,  is  entitled  to  a  secondary  school 
education.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  that  education. 


The  increase  in  the  enrolment  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  has  been  noted.  In  provinces 
for  which  figures  are  available,  the  increase 
has  been  most  marked  in  British  Columbia 
where  the  numbers  increased  in  sixteen 
years  from  1,090  to  7,259,  a  number  almost 
seven  times  the  original  one;  and  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  where  there  are  more  than  nine 
times  as  many  enrolled  in  secondary  schools 
in  1921  as  there  were  in  1908. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  the  growth 
it  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the  figures  for 
the  United  States,  and  for  England  and 
Wales.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1911-1912 
there  were  165,617  enrolled  in  secondary 
schools  on  the  grant  list.  In  1919-1920 
there  were  307,759.  The  numbers  were  not 
doubled  in  those  eight  years.  In  the 
United  States  722,692  were  attending  public 
high  schools  in  1905-1906;  2,186,862  were 
attending  in  1919-1920.  The  numbers  were 
a  little  more  than  tripled  in  fourteen  years. 

According  to  the  most  recent  figures  for 
Canada,  there  were  97,052  pupils  attending 
publicly  controlled  secondary  schools  in 
eight  provinces,  not  including  Quebec. 
The  figures  from  New  Brunswick  do  not 
include  pupils  taking  high-school  work  in 
ungraded  schools,  these  being  included  in 
elementary  grades.  The  total  number  at¬ 
tending  private  schools  in  the  same  eight 
provinces  was  4,954. 

The  total  number  of  those  in  the  publicly 
controlled  secondary  schools  represents  more 
than  the  number  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  any  one  of  the  following: 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Greece 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


1912 

191 1- 1912 
1910-191 I 

1912- 1913 

1913- 1914 

1910- 1911 

1911- 1912 

1913 

1915 

1914 
1912 


38.401 
81,492 

30,553 

64,920 

18,624 

31.399 

19,716 

10.401 

33.071 

24.364 

17,266 


Expressions  of  confidence  in  secondary 
education  and  of  recognition  are  not  difficult 
to  find.  The  enthusiasm  is  evident.  The 
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following  quotations  may  give  an  idea  of  the 
sentiment  in  regard  to  secondary  education. 

New  Brunswicky  1923:  The  enrollment  in  our 
High  Schools  the  past  year  exceeded  that  of  any 
former  year  and  school  boards  have  had  their 
•chool  accommodation  taxed  to  the  limit. 

Manitoba:  The  secondary  school  enrolment 
increased  19.3  per  cent. 

Alberta:  The  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  grades  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  total  enrolment  in  the  lower  schools  of 
the  Province,  the  increase  being  from  less  than 
3  per  cent,  in  1906  to  nearly  6  per  cent,  in  1916. 

Ontario:  In  the  report  of  the  director  of  rural 
organization,  December,  1922,  is  the  following 
proposal: 

“To  secure  greater  efficiency,  provide  secondary 
school  facilities  for  every  rural  child  by  utilizing 
more  fully  the  existing  secondary  schools,  by 
consolidating  the  rural  schools,  and  by  establish¬ 
ing  township  secondary  schools  under  township 
boards;  institute  a  system  of  transportation  for 
pupils  at  a  distance.” 

In  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  High  Schools 
in  Ontario,  December,  1922,  we  find:  “Of  the 
many  things  observed  in  the  condition  of  the 
schools,  the  most  important,  beyond  all  doubt, 
is  the  Increase  in  the  number  of  young  people 
who  are  seeking  the  benefits  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  There  is  scarcely  a  High  School  or  Collegi¬ 
ate  in  the  Province  in  which  the  attendance  has 
not  Increased;  and  in  many  of  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  the  growth  has  been  remarkable.  To 
this  several  causes  seem  to  have  contributed. 
One  is  the  operation  of  the  Adolescent  School 
Attendance  Act  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
whereby  the  school  age  has  been  Increased  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years.  Another  is  probably 
the  period  of  depression  through  which  the 
Province  is  passing,  by  reason  of  which  boys  and 
girls  are  not  lured  away  from  school  by  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labour  and  the  tempting  attraction  of 
high  salaries.  But  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
cause  of  the  increasing  attendance  is  the  growing 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  secondary 
education  and  a  general  desire  among  parents 
to  have  their  children  share  its  benefits.  But 
whatever  the  causes,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
High  Schools  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
prosperity,  their  class-rooms  are  filled  with 
students  and  their  influence  is  being  exercised 
over  a  much  wider  field  than  formerly.” 

More  significant  than  words  arc  actions. 


That  Canadians  approve  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  evident  both  in  the  legislation  and  in 
the  building  programs. 

Compulsory  attendance  laws  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  attendance  at  secondary  schools. 
There  are  such  laws  in  each  province  except 
Quebec.  Some  of  them  are  recent.  Mani¬ 
toba  did  not  place  a  compulsory  attendance 
law  upon  her  statute  books  until  1916.  The 
tendency  is  to  enforce  the  laws  more  strin¬ 
gently  and  to  raise  the  age  of  compulsory 
attendance.  Adolescents  16  to  18  in  Ontario 
who  have  not  attained  university  matricula¬ 
tion  standing  must  attend  320  hours  a  year. 
That  provision  came  into  effect  in  September, 
1923. 

We  find  extensive  building  programs  for 
secondary  schools  and  vocational  schools. 
In  many  places  the  two  are  combined  in 
what  are  called  “composite  schools.”  In  the 
high  schools  are  every  convenience.  With¬ 
out  exception  there  are  large  assembly  halls, 
many  of  which  will  be  of  use  as  community 
centres.  In  most  of  the  new  schools  are 
swimming  pools.  A  swimming  pool  was 
added  to  the  High  School  for  Girls  in  Mon¬ 
treal  as  part  of  the  building  program  of  the 
year. 

The  new  Collegiate  Institute  and  Voca¬ 
tional  School  in  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  has 
a  spacious  campus: 

A  spacious  campus  of  eight  acres  will  provide, 
when  the  work  contemplated  is  complete,  one 
of  the  finest  playing  fields  of  its  kind,  and  affords 
every  opportunity  for  physical  work  and  recrea¬ 
tion  that  have  come  to  mean  so  much  in  the 
development  of  all-round  Canadian  citizens. 

Other  actions  indicating  progress  are  the 
changes  in  the  curricula.  In  theory,  at 
least,  there  is  a  tendency  to  discredit  formal 
discipline.  In  a  recent  Canadian  educational 
journal  is  an  article  based  on  the  findings 
of  Professor  Thorndike  of  the  Institute  of 
Educational  Research,  Teachers  College, 
aided  by  a  grant  from  the  Commonwealth 
Fund: 

Thorndike  found  that  the  amount  of  general 
improvement  (Intelligence)  due  to  studies  was 
small.  The  chief  factor  determining  improve- 
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ment  was  the  intellect  or  intelligence  already  ex¬ 
istent  in  the  pupil.  The  good  student  improved 
no  matter  what  subjects  were  studied;  the  poor 
student  remained  poor  no  matter  what  curriculum 
he  selected. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  broaden  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  secondary  education  so  that  the 
function  will  be  other  than  teacher  training 
or  college  preparatory.  That  is  expressed 
in  the  growth  of  vocational  schools  and  the 
“composite  schools.” 

In  a  United  States  Bulletin  discussing 
“Education  in  Parts  of  the  British  Empire,” 
published  in  1919  this  new  attitude  is 
suggested : 

Educational  interest  in  British  Columbia  has 
centered  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools  in  such  a 
way  that  the  varied  needs  of  different  communi¬ 
ties  may  be  served;  in  so  developing  the  work  of 
the  rural  high  schools  as  to  adjust  them  to  the 
life  of  agricultural  communities,  and  especially 
to  attract  the  farm  boy  into  the  high  schools  and 
there  train  him  definitely  in  agricultural  science. 

In  Manitoba  in  1923  there  is  restlessness 
expressed  in  the  following  statement: 

There  is  some  demand,  too,  that  the  secondary 
courses  be  overhauled,  shortened,  and  made  more 
“practical,”  but  just  what  this  latter  term  means 
has  not  been  established. 

In  The  School  in  April  was  a  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  the  changed  point  of  view. 

In  the  days  when  the  chief  function  of  the 
secondary  school  was  to  prepare  students  for 
college  the  problem  of  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  was  comparatively  simple.  The  college 
determined  the  tests  with  a  view  to  its  own  work 
and  the  schools  adapted  themselves  to  these. 
But  the  rise  of  democracy  and  the  industrial 
revolution  have  between  them  entirely  altered 
the  problem.  New  classes  of  students  in  amazing 
numbers  are  now  demandingsecondary  education. 
By  far  the  greater  number  will  not  go  beyond  the 
high  school.  Its  main  aim  is  no  longer  prepara¬ 
tion  for  college  and  yet  it  is  the  only  school  where 
this  work  can  be  done.  In  the  high  school  Itself, 
the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  multiplied 
demands  of  social  life  have  made  optional  studies 
necessary. 


To  meet  these  needs  the  curricula  arc 
being  changed.  The  tendency  is  to  make 
them  more  flexible.  In  1921-1922  in  Toronto 
there  were  drastic  changes.  In  the  Middle 
School  course  in  Toronto,  the  only  subject 
that  is  obligatory  for  all  is  English.  In  the 
survey  published  in  1918,  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght 
in  discussing  Saskatchewan  said  that  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools  did 
not  in  all  respects  meet  the  demands  of  a 
democratic  people  occupied  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  great  agricultural  country. 

In  Alberta  a  new  course  has  been  proposed 
which  will  probably  be  adopted  in  the  fall 
term  of  1924.  The  special  committee  there 
which  has  been  revising  the  High  School 
course  of  studies  recently  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  various  courses 
of  study  and  a  general  survey  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  bettering  the  educational  system,  the 
committee  recommend  that  the  new  High  School 
course  provide  for  six  alternative  curricula, 
namely:  Normal  School  Entrance,  University 
Matriculation,  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Tech¬ 
nical,  and  a  General  Course.  The  number  of 
obligatory  subjects  is  considerably  reduced  and 
provision  is  made  for  Departmental  Examinations 
in  all  subjects  of  each  grade,  the  promotions  to 
be  made  on  the  unit  basis. 

The  number  studying  subjects  in  the 
different  provinces  varies.  In  one  province, 
Saskatchewan,  more  pupils  study  History 
than  English.  In  Ontario,  physical  culture 
comes  next  to  English  in  numbers,  while  in 
Nova  Scotia  it  ranks  eighth.  French,  which 
ranks  fourth  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario, 
ranks  ninth  in  Saskatchewan.  Geography, 
which  ranks  second  in  New  Brunswick,  ranks 
twelfth  in  Saskatchewan  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia. 

The  study  of  Greek  is  not  general.  In 
four  provinces,  360  study  it.  It  ranks 
thirty-fifth.  Spanish  is  thirty-seventh. 

There  is  some  attempt  at  educational 
guidance.  In  Ontario  in  the  educational 
legislation  of  1921  in  the  High  School  Acts 
is  the  following  provision  for  vocational 
guidance: 
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Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of 
officers  to  collect  and  distribute  information  re¬ 
garding  available  occupations  in  employment^  and 
to  act  as  vocational  advisers  to  the  high  school 
pupils. 

Methods  of  instruction  have  been  under 
discussion.  We  find  suggestions  of  the 
“socialized  recitation”:  suggestions  are  made 
for  organizing  classes  into  miniature  literary 
societies,  with  a  regularly  appointed  chair¬ 
man  and  secretary  for  each  meeting.  Home 
work  has  required  a  defence.  Arguments 
advanced  against  it  are  similar  to  those  used 
against  it  by  advocates  of  “supervised 
study.” 

Though  psychological  scales  or  tests  have 
not  been  used  for  instruction  or  grouping 
to  any  great  extent,  they  have  been  given 
in  some  of  the  schools.  The  Rural  Science 
Bulletin,  edited  at  the  Normal  College, 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  advises  the  use  of 
intelligence  tests  in  the  issue  of  January, 
1923- 

Try,  through  the  Red  Cross  or  otherwise,  to 
get  someone  to  teach  you  how  to  make  simple 
intelligence  tests,  so  that  you  may  know  what  to 
expect  of  your  pupils.  Unless  you  are  simply 
high  school  teachers,  you  should  aspire  to  be 
educators,  at  least  in  an  humble  way. 

In  July,  1923,  Professor  Haggerty  of  Wis¬ 
consin  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  Manitoba 
on  “Educational  Tests  and  Measurements.” 

We  find  emphasis  in  many  of  the  schools 
on  extra-curricular  activities.  There  are 
clubs  of  some  sort  in  practically  all  of  the 
schools  from  which  replies  to  the  question¬ 
naire  came.  The  Journal  of  Education  pub¬ 
lished  in  Nova  Scotia  says  that  every  teacher 
should  have  a  school  club  organized  among 
his  pupils.  The  Rural  Science  Bulletin  out¬ 
lines  definite  plans  for  them.  Almost  all  of 
the  school  clubs  have  faculty  advisers.  In 


one  of  the  schools  replying,  all  the  clubs  are 
under  the  control  of  a  central  organization. 
All  of  the  schools  have  athletic  teams  which 
play  other  schools.  A  magazine  of  some 
kind  is  published  by  most  of  the  schools. 
An  interesting  experiment  was  carried  on  in 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia. 

The  Aurora  is  the  name  of  the  30-page  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  published  by  the  students  of  the 
High  School,  Prince  Rupert.  .  .  .  Not  long  ago,  its 
editorial  staff  undertook  an  even  more  ambitious 
project.  On  Monday,  February  nth,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Prince  Rupert  Daily  News  turned 
over  to  them  the  editorial  direction  of  that  day’s 
issue.  They  gathered  the  news,  wrote  the  arti¬ 
cles  and  no  doubt  got  for  themselves  a  good  deal 
of  first-hand  information  on  community  life, 
community  interests  and  community  problems. 
The  experiment  was  so  successful  that  a  second 
edition  had  to  be  printed  to  meet  the  demand 
of  readers.  One  result  was  a  marked  increase 
in  public  interest  in  the  work  and  needs  of  the 
local  schools. 

Such  instances  show  the  trend  of  secon¬ 
dary  education  in  Canada.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  problems  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  States  are  identical.  Canada  has 
been  looking  to  the  United  States  and 
weighing  her  solution  of  problems.  Cana¬ 
dians  have  been  well  informed  about  Ameri¬ 
can  secondary  education.  Replies  to  the 
questionnaires  indicated  that.  Frequent 
interpretations  were  given  of  the  viewpoints 
of  the  United  States  as  contrasted  with  the 
significance  of  the  term  in  Canada.  Whether 
or  not  Americans  could  discriminate  so 
precisely  in  regard  to  Canadian  terms  is  a 
question.  Canada,  a  land  of  promise 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  economic  possi¬ 
bilities,  is  no  less  a  land  of  promise  from  the 
standpoint  of  secondary  education.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  notice.  It  might  be  visited 
with  profit  by  educational  tourists. 


Remember  whose  sons  you  are,  whose  inheritance  you  possess. 

— ^Joseph  Story. 


AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


OUR  WOMEN. — The  men  who  consti¬ 
tute  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
which  undertakes  every  year  to  for¬ 
mulate  an  up-to-date  creed  for  American 
School  Superintendents,  devoted  some  time 
to  formulating  a  protest  and  rebuke  for  be¬ 
lated  cartoonists,  funny  men,  and  newspaper 
editors  who  attempt  to  ridicule  women 
teachers.  The  researchers  were  curious  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  practice.  This 
generation  of  schoolmen  does  not  recall  see¬ 
ing  rude  caricatures  of  “teacher”  on  black¬ 
boards  or  school  property.  These  are  pre¬ 
served  as  tradition  in  cartoons  representing 
a  school-boy  with  such  a  drawing  on  a  slate 
who  is  cowering  before  an  awful  woman  with 
one  thin  curl  and  other  suggestions  paral¬ 
leled  by  the  culprit’s  representation.  There 
is  a  stupid  motion-picture  reel  still  shown  in 
backwoods  towns  and  bearing  the  name 
“School  Days”  in  which  a  half  hour  flood  of 
vulgarity  is  poured  over  an  impossible  school- 
marm.  I  have  seen  a  theatre-full  of  children 
polluted  by  it,  though  they  found  in  it  no 
closer  resemblance  to  their  own  school  experi¬ 
ence  than  they  do  in  the  representations  of 
“The  Unmarried  Wife,”  “Should  Women 
Tell?”  or  any  others  of  the  abominations 
with  which  our  purveyors  of  sensation  soil 
the  minds  of  children. 

This  licentiousness  of  the  press  and  stage 
goes  through  progressive  stages  toward 
betterment  when  indignation  organizes  and 
makes  its  protest  felt.  You  may  remember 
the  eflfective  objection  made  against  a  New 
York  theatre  manager  who  refused  admission 
to  sailors  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Public  opinion  forced  him  into  a  re¬ 
spect  for  the  costume  and  the  service.  A 
wide-awake  organization  has  pretty  well 
suppressed  contemptuous  ridicule  of  men 
and  women  of  Irish  lineage.  Quiet  tips  to 
drop  degrading  libels  against  stenographers 
have  been  applied  with  success.  Nurses 
seem  to  be  immune.  Women  of  religious 
orders  are  not  considered  as  subjects  for 


even  the  gentlest  suggestion  of  humorous 
criticism.  Our  women  teachers,  according 
to  the  men  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
have  won  the  right  to  a  wholesome  respect 
from  all  agencies  which  profess  to  edify,  in¬ 
form,  or  amuse  the  public. 

Our  Own  Blame  If  Any. — ^Twenty  years 
ago  Walter  Hines  Page,  who  as  member  of 
the  Southern  Education  Board  knew  enough 
teachers  so  as  to  be  qualifled  to  give  an  opin¬ 
ion,  told  an  assembly  of  Washington  Irving 
High  School  instructors  in  New  York  City 
that  he  was  convinced  that  if  there  was  any 
general  tendency  to  look  upon  teaching  with 
other  than  high  respect  that  tendency  was  in 
teachers  rather  than  from  the  public  at 
large.  In  1906  this  was  probably  true.  I 
remember  a  canvass  made  of  a  hundred  New 
York  teachers  at  about  that  time.  The 
question  was  asked  “How  many  entered 
teaching  with  the  hope  and  intent  of  making 
it  a  career?  How  many  considered  it  the 
most  attractive  occupation  of  all?” 

The  number  so  reporting  was  two  per  cent. 
Pretty  low !  Last  year  a  similar  canvass  was 
made  of  a  similar  group  in  the  same  city  with 
a  resulting  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  persons 
who  took  up  teaching  in  preference  to  other 
callings  because  they  considered  it  the  most 
satisfying.  Pretty  good,  it  seems  to  me. 
We  used  to  hear  a  frequent  observation  in¬ 
tended  as  a  compliment:  “I  don’t  see  why 
one  with  your  ability  remains  teaching.” 
The  recipient  of  this  contemplated  praise 
used  to  be  pleased.  Nowadays  it  seems  a 
witless  remark  to  eighty-nine  per  cent  of  us. 
The  Cincinnati  Resolutions  Committee  was 
concerned  with  correcting  the  purveyors  of 
publicity.  The  eleven  per  cent  of  our  own 
family  needs  some  attention. 

A  Case  In  Point. —  The  almost  always 
admirable  Atlantic  gives  without  rebuke  to 
one  of  these  self-pitying  teachers  six  per¬ 
fectly  good  pages  in  its  February  number. 
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“Am  I  too  old  to  teach?”  is  the  peevish  title 
of  the  complaint.  Lord,  yes,  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  To  what  good  end  for  teachers  (for 
who  else  would  read  anything  under  such  a 
heading?),  can  such  a  wail  lead  anonymously? 
Am  I  too  selfish  to  teach?  Or  too  indolent? 
Too  aristocratic?  Too  unco  guid?  These 
tre  not  pertinent  questions  unless  they  lead 
to  one  of  two  resolutions,  either  to  set  to 
work  heartily  to  remove  the  doubt  or  to  get 
out  and  leave  the  ground  unencumbered  for 
one  who  sees  the  work  as  more  important 
than  the  worker.  “  The  spirit  only  can  teach . 
Only  he  can  give  who  has;  he  only  can  create 
who  is.  The  man  on  whom  the  soul  des¬ 
cends,  through  whom  the  soul  speaks,  alone 
can  teach.  Courage,  piety,  love,  wisdom  can 
teach;  and  every  man — (Notice  the  sage  says 
every  man;  no  exception  for  those  who  think 
themselves  too  old)  every  man  can  open  his 
door  to  these  angels,  and  they  shall  give  him 
the  gift  of  tongues.  But  he  who  aims  to 
speak  as  books  enable,  as  synods  use,  as  the 
fashion  guides,  and  as  interest  commands, 
babbles.  Let  him  hush.” 

Carrying  the  Whiners. — Our  Educational 
ship  used  to  have  on  board  a  considerable 
contingent  of  sisters  of  sorrow.  There  was 
good  reason  for  it.  New  York  Schools, 
Pennsylvania  schools,  many  even  in  New 
England,  began  as  charities.  No  one 
thought  it  possibletopay  whattheservicewas 
worth.  Girls  from  hard-pressed  families  by 
contriving  to  live  at  home  could  keep  alive 
on  almost  nothing  when  father  and  mother 
helped.  Low-grade  knowledge  and  pre¬ 
paration,  ugly  schoolhouses  and  grounds, 
dirty  out-houses,  barbarous  punishments, 
negative  discipline,  unhappiness,  dislike, 
were  common  enough  to  smear  upon  the  call¬ 
ing  such  disrelish  that  whoever  talked  of 
teaching  had  a  tone  of  pity  or  apology. 
Washington  Irving,  genial  as  he  was, 
moulded  a  mass  of  contemptibilities  together 
and  christened  it  “teacher.”  David  Page, 
whose  classic  work  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching  held  the  first  place  among  pro¬ 
fessional  manuals  from  1847  for  a  generation, 
had  to  teach  the  teacher  to  take  “  a  morning 
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ablution”  to  comb  the  hair  and  brush  the 
clothes.  “Very  many  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  teachers  wash  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  every  morning.”  “He  must  use  a 
brush  and  clean  water  on  the  teeth.”  “  When 
the  nails  of  the  teacher  are  ebony  tips  they 
are  anything  but  ornamental,”  “It  is 
worse  when  in  the  presence  of  the  school  the 
penknife  is  brought  into  requisition  to  re¬ 
move  that  which  should  have  received  at¬ 
tention  when  washing  in  the  morning.  It 
is  vulgar  to  pare  the  nails  during  conversa¬ 
tion.”  “A  slovenly  dress,  spotted  with 
grease,  is  out  of  place  when  clothing  a 
teacher.”  “I  make  no  apology  for  these 
plain  remarks  because  some  who  assume  to 
teach  are  proverbial  for  their  slovenliness.” 
Whatever  high  estimation  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  the  other  teachers 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Greece  enjoyed  no  one 
can  listen  to  the  gibes  of  Horace,  Montaigne, 
Shakespeare,  and  the  other  writers,  down 
through  the  contemptuous  caricatures  of 
Dickens,  without  making  generous  allowance 
for  the  lack  of  pride  in  their  occupation  shown 
by  average  teachers  up  to  fifty  years  ago. 

But  not  now.  With  Lincoln,  Garfield, 
Hayes,  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  Harding,  Coo- 
lidge,  repeating  in  words  of  inherent  sin¬ 
cerity  their  judgment  of  the  importance  of 
the  public  school;  with  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  most  notable  of  universities; 
with  cities  erecting  schoolhouses  of  surpass¬ 
ing  beauty;  with  school  boards  requiring 
college  graduation  as  a  prerequisite  for 
teaching  even  the  youngest  children,  no 
person  of  intelligence  can  sneer  at  this  pro¬ 
fession  as  contemptible. 

The  remaining  eleven  per  cent  do  not  do 
that.  They  ask  no  pity  on  the  ground  of 
being  in  a  despicable  calling.  A  study  of 
the  anonymous  letters  in  the  newspapers’ 
“Voice  of  the  People”  shows  that  the  com¬ 
plaints  now  uttered  are  of  two  chief  kinds; 
protests  against  tyrannical  supervision  and 
murmurs  that  teaching  is  hard  work. 

Tyranny  and  Overwork.— the  first  of 
these  objections  the  average  news  writer  is 
in  sympathy.  He  himself  chafes  under  the 
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yoke  of  potentates.  You  can  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  three  to  protest  against  the  autocracy 
of  a  school  board  and  get  more  publicity 
than  for  a  thousand  teachers  giving  a  dinner 
to  the  school  trustees  for  compliment. 

But  the  plaints  that  teaching  is  an  arduous 
and  onerous  occupation  get  nowhere.  The 
policemen  on  the  beat,  the  nurse  at  the  bed¬ 
side,  the  postman  in  the  rain,  the  lawyer 
working  up  his  case,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
editor  faced  day  after  day  with  the  ravenous 
linotype,  greets  this  wail  with  ribald  con¬ 
tempt.  The  short  working  hours  required 
to  be  kept  track  of,  the  free  Saturdays,  the 
long  vacations,  loom  so  big  in  the  eyes  of 
all  except  ourselves  that  the  claim  of  over¬ 
work  falls  flat.  We  argue  regarding  the 
nervous  exhaustion  that  must  come  from 
controlling  wriggling  children;  we  argue  on 
the  enormous  amount  of  time  we  must  take 
to  prepare  lessons.  The  obstinate  outsider 
declines  to  come  over.  The  insurance 
actuaries  call  us  the  best  risks,  the  healthiest, 
the  most  long-lived,  of  all  the  professions. 
Even  our  own  Burnhams  and  Corruthers 
insist  that  what  we  need  is  more  work, 
not  less.  Their  awful  figures  show  that 
those  of  us  who  add  night  school  and 
summer  school  to  our  other  duties  have 
less  spells  of  sickness  than  the  ordinary 
fi  ve-h  ou  rs-a-d  ay,  two-h  u  n  d  red-d  ay  s-a-y  e  ar 
performer. 

It  looks  as  though  we  must  advise  our 
eleven  per  cent  to  change  the  tune  and  get 
out  of  the  minor  key.  It  looks  as  though 
whoever  doesn’t  proclaim  in  audible  tones 
that  public  school  teaching  is  the  most  satis¬ 
fying,  enjoyable,  worthwhile,  recreating, 
desirable  occupation  in  the  world  is  a  drag 
upon  the  business.  The  eighty-nine  per 
cent  are  making  education  a  desirable  pur¬ 
suit  by  saying  that  it  is.  They  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  of  it.  When  the  New  York 
public  school  teachers  were  given  a  voluntary 
opportunity  to  take  their  children  to  the 
Silver  Jubilee  exposition  of  municipal  activi¬ 
ties  thousands  of  them  marched  their  armies 
through  the  streets  without  a  thought  of 
humiliation  at  being  seen  publicly  as  a 
teacher.  I  talked  with  hundreds  of  them. 


Not  a  moan  or  a  groan  or  a  complaint  was 
audible;  on  the  contrary  there  were,  uni¬ 
versally,  expressions  of  pleasure  for  the 
opportunity.  New  York  teachers  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  parades,  Chicago  teachers  in  com¬ 
munity  aflfairs,  are  as  proud  of  their  business 
as  any  company  of  bankers,  engineers,  or 
architects  I  ever  saw  together. 

A  Profession  Disciplining  its  Own  Traitors. 
— Which  leads  me  to  observe  that  the  eighty- 
one  per  cent  may  now  with  decided  benefit 
to  the  whole  take  the  eleven  per  cent  in 
hand  and  make  clear  to  them  that  they  are  a 
damage  to  all  of  us.  John  C.  Green,  Jr., 
of  the  Palmer  Company,  120  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  has  a  little  volume  called  Thumb 
Tacks  which  we  might  well  use  as  a  text  book 
for  our  eleven.  “  Put  a  gleam  in  your  eye 
and  walk  down  the  street,”  he  says,  ‘‘like  the 
honest-to-goodness  red-blooded  human  being 
you  are.”  “You  say  the  ditch-digger  gets 
more  money  than  you  do.  Why  don't  you 
then  dig  ditches?”  “If  you’re  afraid  to 
talk  shop  you  can’t  be  much  interested  in 
shop  work.”  “When  any  one  is  curious 
about  your  business  say  ‘mine  is  teaching, 
what  is  yours?’ — just  like  that,  and  when  he 
says,  ‘salesman,’  answer,  ‘I  make  ’em’.” 

Looking  the  Part. — Really  the  importance 
of  teaching  has  become  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized  in  America  that  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  profession  any  more  but  only  of  some 
of  the  professors.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  the  school  managers  may  require  the 
members  of  the  flock  to  dress  for  the  part. 
Cities  diflPer  remarkably  in  this  regard.  San 
Antonio  teachers  when  I  saw  them  seemed 
to  me  100  per  cent  well-dressed.  Many 
schools  in  Brooklyn  have  all  their  women  as 
attractively  gowned  as  are  the  employees  of 
the  smartest  Fifth  Avenue  shops.  There 
are  a  few  careless  ladies  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  country  who  deliberately  use  their 
business  hours  for  the  purpose  of  wearing 
out  old  clothes.  This  work  of  ours  ought  not 
to  be  like  cleaning  a  cellar.  We  must  spruce 
up  our  eleven  per  cent.  They  keep  the 
others  from  getting  a  proper  salary  on  which 
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to  dress  for  the  part.  When  Isabel  Ennis 
was  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  she  held  a  series  of  meetings  de¬ 
voted  to  the  subject,  “looking  the  part.” 
She  had  Meriel  Willard,  expert  on  business 
women’s  gowns,  deliver  illustrated  talks 
with  living  models  clad  in  natty,  tasty, 
adorable  suits  and  accompanied  with  cost 
budgets  for  a  whole  outfit  of  professional 
costumes.  Miss  Willard  insisted  that  you 
don’t  get  so  tired  when  you  know  you  look 
attractive.  “If  your  income  does  not  per¬ 
mit  of  both  party  gowns  and  business  suits 
put  it  by  preference  into  the  business  one; 
you’re  in  it  oftener.  Don’t  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  the  old  Puritan  ancestors  of  having 
the  best  room  locked  up  most  of  the  year. 
We  make  our  living  room  now-a-days  beauti¬ 
ful  because  we  use  it  most.”  It  would  seem 
that  in  these  times  of  exhortation  to  beautify 
the  school  we  should  induce  our  eleven  per 
cent  to  beautify  the  most  important  object  in 
it:  herself.  She  compels  the  children  to  look 
at  her.  She  should  make  it  worth  while. 

Querela  prohibita. — If  I  read  my  Burnham 
aright  the  time  has  come  w’hen  a  Board  of 
Education  may  properly  pass  rules  requiring 
abstention  from  all  whining,  complaining, 
grumbling,  groaning,  moaning,  murmuring, 
walling,  howling,  ululation,  growling,  mut¬ 
tering,  lamentation,  whimpering,  mourning, 
sniveling,  by  all  of  us  engaged  in  teaching. 
If  we  were  behind  the  counter  in  any  high- 
class  establishment  w'e  would  have  to  ab¬ 
stain.  If  we  were  in  a  chorus  of  a  musical 
comedy  we  would  have  to  smile  all  the  time. 
Now  that  the  psychologists  have  proven  that 
these  negative  noises  produce  corresponding 
negative  emotions  in  us  and  in  those  near  us; 
now,  that  the  measurers  and  testers  have 
demonstrated  that  these  negative  emotions 
inhibit  progress  and  therefore  waste  money 
spent  for  teaching;  now  that  eighty-one  per 
cent  of  us  prefer  to  regard  teaching  as  a 
desirable,  enjoyable  pursuit,  why  should  we 
degrade  the  occupation  even  eleven  points 
in  the  hundred  ?  We  wouldn’t  retain  eleven 
spoilers  to  each  hundred  weavers.  King 
Rene’s  troubadours  called  their  profession  of 


song  “the  gay  science.”  Methinks  that  is  a 
good  name  for  ours.  We  can  well  believe 
Pliny  that  Parrhasius’s  paintings  were  such 
masterpieces  because  “he  was  forever  singing 
as  he  worked.” 

The  Cincinnati  Committee  on  Resolutions 
did  well  to  discuss  means  of  dissuading  evil 
artists  and  naughty  humorists  from  dis¬ 
paraging  our  fine  women.  We  must  induce 
our  living  caricatures  in  the  profession  to 
cease  from  damaging  the  rest  of  our  family. 

Satire  and  Statistics. — As  I  said  before  the 
world  at  large  does  not  ridicule  teachers. 
The  Editor  of  the  World's  Work  canvassed 
prominent  editors  in  thirty-eight  localities;  he 
questioned  581  citizens  in  forty-two  states; 
between  97  and  98  per  cent,  of  the  answers, 
instead  of  disparaging  teachers  praised  them. 

It  might  be  well  to  make  a  bad  list  of  the 
newspaper  men  who  lampoon  teachers. 
The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American 
doesn’t.  He  says  it’s  time  to  discard  the 
old  crawllng-like-snall-unwlllingly-to-school 
stuff;  for  the  children  like  the  school  of  to-day; 
its  teachers  are  real  delights.  The  Brooklyn 
Eas^le  has  had  many  school  cartoons,  but  the 
teachers  in  them  are  pretty  girls.  The  small¬ 
town  paper  doesn’t  satirize  teachers.  The  edi- 
torknowsthem.  Theguilty  persons  are  either 
left-overs  not  yet  aware  of  the  change  evolved 
or  are  callow  youth  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
invent  new  humor  but  dependent  upon  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  old  mother-in-law  style  of  joke. 

With  the  country  as  a  whole  devoted  to  a 
realization  of  its  better  hopes  and  de¬ 
pending  on  the  public  schools  for  it  more 
than  on  any  other  agency;  with  the  well 
known  fact  that  the  jibe  and  sneer  chill  en¬ 
thusiasm  like  a  frost,  why  any  organ  pro¬ 
fessing  to  advance  the  public  interest  should 
indulge  in  the  stupidity  of  burlesquing  the 
most  Important  of  all  our  public  servants  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  to  arouse  the  wonder  of 
the  future  historian  when  these  times  shall  be 
considered  the  dark  ages.  Profession  of  re¬ 
gard  for  progress  coupled  with  abuse  di¬ 
rected  at  the  agents  of  progress  will,  no 
doubt,  be  listed  among  the  reasons  why 
these  days  will  be  listed  as  “dark.” 
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Three  Years  of  Progress. — At  its  Chicago 
meeting  in  1922  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  adopted  a  constitution  putting 
into  effect  a  new  plan  of  organization.  Three 
years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  some  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  results  attained  is  now  possible. 
Three  Yearbooks  have  been  issued.  The 
First,  “The  Status  of  the  Superintendent,” 
was  the  result  of  a  painstaking  study  ini¬ 
tiated  by  a  committee  appointed  at  the  1920 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence.  Much  material  was  collected,  but  no 
funds  were  available  for  the  tabulation  and 
other  work  necessary  before  the  data  could 
be  made  useful.  Finally  this  task  was 
undertaken  by  Professor  B.  C.  Douglass, 
then  a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  volume  was  in  prompt  demand 
and  the  supply  was  exhausted  before  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  the  Second  Yearbook,  current  elemen¬ 
tary  school  curriculum  practice  was  reviewed, 
the  major  considerations  in  administering 
elementary  education  were  carefully  re¬ 
stated  and  machinery  was  suggested  for  re¬ 
vising  the  curriculum.  A  chapter  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  which  arise  on  account  of 
too  frequent  celebration  of  special  days  and 
weeks  aroused  much  discussion  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  thoughtful  review  by  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  many  states  and  cities  of  the 
entire  problem  of  such  activities.  In  several 
places  a  limited  number  of  special  days  and 
weeks  are  selected  before  the  opening  of  the 
school  year  for  which  well-considered  plans 
are  made.  No  others  are  given  time  in  the 
school  schedule. 

The  Third  Yearbook  distributed  to  mem¬ 


bers  at  Cincinnati  was  a  splendid  achieve¬ 
ment  for  cooperative  effort.  The  commission 
on  the  Curriculum,  appointed  two  years 
ago,  determined  to  present  in  brief  and  read¬ 
able  form  the  results  of  outstanding  research 
studies  bearing  on  the  elementary  school 
curriculum.  Twelve  groups  of  specialists 
prepared  the  reviews.  Their  work  was  done 
without  compensation  of  any  sort  and  was  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  issue  a 
quarterly  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  This  idea  gave  way  to  a  coopera¬ 
tive  plan  by  which  members  receive  the  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  a  publication  which  presents 
facts  such  as  a  superintendent  of  schools  has 
need  of.  Other  publications  include  official 
reports  issued  soon  after  each  convention 
and  occasional  miscellaneous  documents. 

A  special  educational  research  service 
affords  a  clearing  house  by  which  subscribers 
are  furnished  information  and  tabulations 
on  such  subjects  as  teachers’  salaries,  school 
buildings,  and  curriculum  studies.  This 
service  also  furnishes  Information  in  response 
to  individual  inquiries  of  its  subscribers.  On 
occasion  such  prompt  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  is  most  valuable.  This  service  costs 
each  subscribing  bqard  of  education  $25 
annually.  The  newness  of  the  venture  and 
the  meagerness  of  headquarters  staff  made 
it  seem  advisable  to  limit  subscribers  for 
the  current  year  to  forty.  If  all  goes  well,  a 
much  greater  number  can  be  accepted  next 
year. 

The  Department  will  never  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  great  numbers.  The  constitution 
restricts  active  membership  to  superinten- 
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dents  of  schools  and  others  in  closely  related 
lines  of  educational  administration.  Its 
usefulness  must  come  from  the  personal 
worth  of  its  members  and  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  their  organized  efforts  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  children  and  the  nation.  The 
number  of  members  enrolled  in  1922  was 
1263,  in  1923  it  was  1650,  and  in  1924  there 
were  2136.  Indications  point  to  a  member¬ 
ship  of  4000  or  more  before  the  end  of  1926. 

Out  of  the  Past. — In  connection  with  the 
curriculum  investigation  which  has  been 
going  on  recently  an  examination  was  made 
of  back  volumes  of  “Proceedings  of  the 
National  Education  Association.”  It  is 
something  of  a  surprise  to  find  that  many 
live  topics  of  to-day  were  the  subjects  of 
vigorous  debate  long  ago.  In  the  “Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence”  at  Chicago  in  1901  appears  a  paper 
by  Dr.  John  Dewey,  entitled  “Situation  as 
Regards  Course  of  Study.”  One  is  reminded 
of  recent  pronouncements  when  he  reads  in 
Doctor  Dewey’s  speech:  “We  need  to  know 
just  what  reading  and  writing  and  numbers 
do  for  the  present  life  of  the  child,  and  how 
they  do  it.  We  need  to  know  what  the 
method  of  mind  is  which  underlies  subject- 
matter  in  cooking,  shop-work,  and  nature 
study,  so  that  they  may  become  effective  for 
discipline,  and  not  mere  sources  of  present 
satisfaction  and  mere  agencies  of  relief — so 
that  they  too  may  become  as  definitely 
modes  of  effective  preparation  for  the  needs 
of  society  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithme¬ 
tic  have  ever  been.” 

This  was  the  comment  on  the  subject  of 
teachers:  “The  real  course  of  study  must 
come  to  the  child  from  the  teacher.  What 
gets  to  the  child  is  dependent  upon  what  is  in 
the  mind  and  consciousness  of  the  teacher, 
and  upon  the  way  it  is  in  his  mind.  It  is 
through  the  teacher  that  the  value  even  of 
what  is  contained  in  the  text-book  is  brought 
home  to  the  child;  just  in  the  degree  in  which 
the  teacher’s  understanding  of  the  material 
of  the  lessons  is  vital,  adequate,  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  will  that  material  come  to  the 
child  in  the  same  form;  in  the  degree  in 


which  the  teacher’s  understanding  is  me¬ 
chanical,  superficial,  and  restricted,  the 
child’s  appreciation  will  be  correspondingly 
limited  and  perverted.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
obviously  futile  to  plan  large  expansions  of 
the  studies  of  the  curriculum  beyond  the 
education  of  the  teacher.” 

Finally  he  says,  “The  American  people 
believe  in  education  above  all  else,  and  when 
the  educators  have  come  to  some  agreement 
as  to  what  education  is,  the  community  will 
not  be  slow  in  placing  at  their  disposal  the 
equipment  and  resources  necessary  to  make 
their  ideal  a  reality.” 

The  curriculum  must  reflect  current  life 
and  progress  and  so  its  problems  will  ever 
continue  to  be  of  vital  importance.  It 
might  be  worth  while  for  some  educational 
journal  to  re-print  Doctor  Dewey’s  very 
fruitful  discussion.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
single  papers  in  the  whole  range  of  curricu¬ 
lum  literature. 

Convention  Investment. — ^The  people  who 
attend  great  national  conventions  such  as 
the  one  recently  held  in  Cincinnati  expend  a 
surprising  amount  of  money  in  the  aggregate. 
An  expense  of  $100  each  for  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  and  hotel  bills  would  be  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  estimate.  If  only  50CO  persons  were  in 
attendance,  the  total  for  these  purposes 
would  be  half  a  million  dollars  which  is  a 
very  tidy  sum.  This  takes  no  account  of 
expenditures  for  theatre  tickets,  presents 
for  the  home  folks,  extra  clothing,  and  sight¬ 
seeing  trips.  Important  results  should  be 
achieved  to  warrant  these  expenditures. 
For  over  half  a  century  the  great  winter 
meetings  of  the  Department  of  Superinten¬ 
dence  have  met  this  test  successfully.  Their 
programs  have  brought  together  the  keenest 
minds  and  the  ablest  workers  in  school 
administration.  The  principal  milestones 
marking  the  progress  of  public  education  in 
America  are  the  annual  gatherings  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence. 

The  Cost  of  Staying  Away. — High  as  the 
cost  of  attendance  at  the  winter  meeting  may 
be,  the  cost  of  absence  is  even  higher. 
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There  is  only  one  superintendent  of  schools 
in  a  city.  He  is  charged  with  a  grave  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  is  loaded  daily  with  many 
and  various  tasks.  It  is  easy  to  lose  the 
vision  of  greater  things  through  the  pressure 
of  immediate  duties.  The  lawyer,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  craftsman  can  meet  his  fellow 
workers  at  lunch  any  day — not  so  with  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  His  great  single 
opportunity  for  meeting  fellow  workers  is 
at  the  Department  of  Superintendence.  As 
has  been  well  said,  “No  superintendent  of 
schools,  be  he  of  a  large  or  small  community, 
can  come  away  from  this  remarkable  gather¬ 
ing  without  taking  home  new  inspiration  and 
strength  designed  to  make  him  a  better  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  his  schools  better  schools.” 

School  equipment,  books,  and  supplies 
cost  the  Nation  about  $65,000,000  annually. 
By  a  visit  to  the  exhibits  arranged  by  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers,  the  visitor  may  become 
acquainted  with  the  latest  improvements  in 
the  material  things  which  a  school  must 
have.  Unwise  selection  of  a  single  item  of 
furniture  for  a  new  school  building  may  cost 
several  times  the  price  of  the  convention 
trip.  After  all,  the  material  side  is  the  small¬ 
est  part.  A  better  vision  of  the  work  to  be 
done  and  ways  of  doing  it  which  comes  from 
association  for  a  week  with  those  engaged  in 
like  problems  constitutes  the  major  consider¬ 
ation. 

Invitations  for  ig26. — Many  cities  are 
willing  to  entertain  the  winter  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  in  February, 
1926.  Among  those  which  have  issued  for¬ 
mal  invitations  are  Houston,  Texas;  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan;  Denver,  Colorado;  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tennessee;  Chattanooga,  Tennessee; 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  Kansas 
City,  Missouri;  Montreal,  Canada;  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  The  requirements  for  this  con¬ 
vention  are  not  easy  to  meet.  The  conven¬ 
tion  city  should  have  at  least  four  large 
hotels  with  listed  sleeping  room  capacity  of 
about  one  thousand  rooms  each,  as  well  as 
numerous  smaller  hotels.  The  general  meet¬ 
ing  hall  should  seat  not  less  than  four  thous¬ 


and  persons.  For  other  meetings  about  a 
dozen  hotel  ballrooms  or  smaller  halls  are 
needed.  Exhibit  space  amounting  to  about 
forty  thousand  square  feet  should  be  located 
with  convenient  access  to  the  principal 
meeting  hall.  Not  many  cities  have  such 
facilities. 


A  Bit  of  History. — Frequent  requests  have 
been  made  for  a  list  of  former  presidents  and 
places  of  meeting.  We  have  delved  into  the 
history,  and  here  it  is: 


Year 


925 

924 

923 

922 

921 

920 

919 

918 

917 

916 

91S 

914 

913 

912 

911 

910 

909 

908 

907 

906 


90s 

904 

903 

902 

901 

900 


899 

898 

897 

896 

89s 

894 

893 

892 

891 

890 

889 


888 


887 

886 


Place  of  Meeting 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mobile,  Ala. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Chicajgo,  Ill. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Richmond,  Va. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Topeka,  Kans. 


President 

William  McAndrcw 
Payson  Smith 
John  H.  Beveridge 
Robinson  G.  Jones 
Calvin  N.  Kendall 
E.  U.  Graff 
E.  C.  Hartwell 
Thomas  E.  Finegao 
John  D.  Shoop 

M.  P.  Shawkey 
Henry  Snyder 
Ben  Blewett 
FTanklin  B.  Dyer 
Charles  E.  Chadsey 
William  M.  Davidson 
Stratton  D.  Brooks 
W.  H.  Elson 

Frank  B.  Cooper 
W.  W.  Stetson 
John  W.  Carr 
Edsvin  G.  Cooley 
Henry  P.  Emerson 
Charles  M.  Jordan 
G.  R.  Glenn 
L.  D.  Harvey 
A.  S.  Downing 

E.  H.  Mark 

N.  C.  Shaeffer 

C.  B.  Gilbert 
L.  H.  Jones 
W.  H.  Maxwell 

D.  L.  Kiehle 
Edward  Brooks 
Henry  Sabin 
Andrew  S.  Draper 
Andrew  S.  Draper 

F.  M.  Campbell 
N.  C.  Dougherty 
Charles  S.  Young 
Warren  Easton 


The  Summer  Meeting. — Indianapolis  has 
been  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  summer  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
June  28-July  3.  Convention  headquarters, 
registration,  and  the  representative  assembly 
will  be  located  in  the  Shortridge  High  School. 
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The  big  evening  programs  will  be  in  the 
Indianapolis  Auditorium.  “  Interpreting  the 
Schools  to  the  Public”  is  the  general  theme 
selected  by  President  Jesse  H.  Newlon  to 
express  the  outstanding  thought  of  the 
meeting. 

The  time  is  past  when  any  single  hotel  can 
furnish  the  accommodations  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  when  it  is  designated  as  headquarters. 
The  meeting  places  for  departments  and 
allied  organizations  and  the  rooms  assigned 
as  state  headquarters  will  be  distributed 
among  the  leading  Indianapolis  hotels,  and 
even  then  all  of  them  are  likely  to  be  taxed 
to  capacity.  Superintendents  of  schools 
are  attending  the  summer  meeting  in  greater 
numbers  than  formerly.  It  will  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  write  for  your  sleeping  room 
reservation  immediately. 

The  Child  Labor  Amendment. — The  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  at  its  Washing¬ 
ton  convention  last  summer  endorsed  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  authorizing  Congress  to 
regulate  the  labor  of  children  under  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Vigorous  work  was  done  in 


behalf  of  the  amendment.  A  strong  pub¬ 
licity  campaign  was  launched.  President 
Jesse  H.  Newlon  appointed  a  committee  of 
one  thousand,  with  John  F.  Simms,  Presi¬ 
dent,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point, 
Wis.,  as  chairman,  to  represent  the  National 
Education  Association  in  the  fight.  Affirm¬ 
ative  action  by  the  legislatures  of  thirty-six 
states  is  necessary  to  ratify  a  constitutional 
amendment,  or,  in  other  words,  negative 
action  by  thirteen  states  blocks  it,  and  ex¬ 
actly  that  number  of  state  legislatures  had 
rejected  the  amendment  before  the  middle 
of  February.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
contest  is  at  an  end  for  the  amendment  can 
come  up  for  consideration  from  year  to  year, 
and  action  taken  at  this  time  may  be  re¬ 
versed  later.  Arguments  on  both  sides  have 
become  very  heated.  A  little  rhyme  which 
went  the  rounds  and  brought  a  sad  smile 
runs  as  follows: 

MEN  AT  PLA^' 

The  golfer’s  club  is  on  a  hill 
and  every  sunny  day 
The  tolling  children  in  the  mill 
can  see  the  men  at  play. 


For  we  cannot  tarry  here. 

We  must  march  my  darlings,  we  must  bear  the  brunt  of  danger. 

We  the  youthful  sinewy  races,  all  the  rest  on  us  depend. 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 

All  the  past  we  leave  behind, 

We  debauch  upon  a  newer  mightier  world,  varied  world. 

Fresh  and  strong  the  world  we  seize,  world  of  labor  and  the  march, 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 

— Walt  Whitman. 


Little  is  our  merit,  if  we  applaud  the  deeds  of  our  fathers,  unless  we  emulate  their  virtues. 
Union  is  the  arch  on  which  they  raised  the  strong  tower  of  the  nation. 


— ^Jared  Sparks. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS 

By  The  Editor 


DO  YOU  remember  the  King’s  Taster 
of  the  royal  poisoning  days?  His 
mantle  is  on  me.  You  are  my  royal 
master.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  I 
sample  that  never  comes  to  this  table  at 
all.  I  have  taken  as  my  motto  Brander 
Matthews’  proposition  for  reviewing:  “the 
interesting  things  about  interesting  books.” 

fVhat  Do  You  Know  About  Managing 
Your  Mind? — Mr.  Huxley’s  declaration  that 
a  work  on  physiology  in  his  day  became  use¬ 
less  in  three  years  appears  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  realm  of  mental  science.  Keeping 
pace  with  the  experimenters,  the  chroniclers 
of  psychology  gladden  us  many  times  a 
year  by  the  issue  of  works  that  read  like 
novels.  Henry  Foster  Adams,  associate 
►  professor  of  psychology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  has  produced  a  book  like  that.* 
He  tackles  the  self-appraisal  fashion  which 
many  institute  conductors  have  been  urging 
on  us  during  the  past  few  years.  You  grade 
yourself  too  high,  not  only  in  virtues,  but 
in  mental  vices:  obstinacy,  procrastination, 
gossip,  selfishness,  worry,  and  conceit.  In 
even  these  you  make  yourself  out  worse  olF 
than  you  are.  You  think  yourself  excep¬ 
tional.  Sheppard,  of  the  large  high  school 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  kept,  for  many 
years,  elaborate  efficiency  records  of  the 
teachers  on  his  pay  roll  and  concluded  that 
ten  per  cent  of  them  were  superior,  ten 
per  cent  close  to  worthless,  and  the  other 
eighty  per  cent  galvanic,  that  is,  suscep¬ 
tible  to  productive  excitement  when  the 
administration  furnished  electric  stimulus, 
but  somnolently  routine  when  the  current 
wasn’t  on.  Adams  finds  that  personal  esti¬ 
mates  of  you  made  by  others  than  yourself 
are  on  the  average  seventy  per  cent  accu- 

‘The  Way*  of  the  Mind. — Henry  .Foster  Adams.  Chas. 
Scribnei’a  Sons.,  336  paces. 


rate.  When  he  set  a  large  number  of  esti-  | 

mators  appraising  the  personality  of  one  i 

known  to  them  all,  there  was  such  a  close 
agreement  that  it  seemed  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  they  were  recording  something 
approximating  the  truth.  So,  if  you  would 
achieve  the  Socratic  injunction,  “Know  thy¬ 
self,”  you  must  pass  around  appraisal  slips 
to  a  large  number  of  acquaintances  and  com¬ 
pute  the  averages.  Your  own  appraisal  is 
worth  little.  The  qualities  of  personality 
considered  by  all  Adams’  students  as  indis¬ 
pensable  were  only  two: 

Common  sense 
Trustworthiness 

In  the  list  of  “highly  necessary”  were: 


Industry 

Naturalness 

Steadiness 

Truth 

Cheerfulness 

Memory 

Courage 

Brightness 

Neatness 

Punctuality 

Knowledge  of  human 

Broadmindedness 

nature 

Tact 

Originality 

Self-Possession 

Speed 

Of  less  positive  importance  were: 

Resolution 

Desire  to  please 

Tolerance 

Thrift 

Critical  ability 

Sympathy 

Reconcilability 

Companionability 

Variety 

Reading  habit 

Politeness 

Generosity 

Independence 

Prudence 

Humor 

Will 

Optimism 

Conscience 

Popularity 

Depth 

The  qualities  merge  into  one  another. 
They  show  the  influence  upon  the  students’ 
minds  derived  from  the  advertisements  of 
the  commercial  psychologists  who  under- 
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take  at  so  much  per  quality  to  show  you 
how  to  assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not. 

Adams  is  not  averse  to  the  new  expansion 
of  mental  science.  It  is  no  longer  a  luxury. 
It  has  permeated  all  problems  of  life.  Edu¬ 
cational  technic  is  based  on  it.  Modern 
business  is  seeking  a  sound  psychology.  The 
mind-and-character  expert  is  indispensable 
to  criminal  and  juvenile  courts.  Psycho¬ 
logical  fraud  is  a  concomitant  of  this  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  untrained  cannot  separate 
the  true  from  the  false.  They  devour  with 
credulous  appetite  the  sensational  accounts 
of  psychological  “discoveries”  described 
by  cheap  and  shallow-minded  writers  in  the 
Sunday  supplements.  We  need  accounts  of 
mental  science  that  are  accurate  and  simple. 
The  author  seeks  the  first  quality  by  giving 
fundamentals  concerning  which  there  is  com¬ 
mon  agreement  authenticated  by  experi¬ 
ment.  He  aims  at  the  second  by  omitting 
debated  points  and  giving  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  Earnestly  and  not  without  a  lively 
humor  he  sets  himself  to  substitute  for  old 
wives’  superstitions  a  calm  statement  of  the 
facts  concerning  heredity,  training,  habit, 
memory,  and  a  long  and  interesting  series 
of  mental  powers  and  disabilities.  He  is 
nowhere  dogmatical.  “The  chances  are,” 
he  says.  “That  of  four  children  of  one 
marriage  one  will  be  like  the  father;  one 
like  the  mother;  a  third  physically  like  the 
mother,  mentally  like  the  father;  while  the 
fourth  will  resemble  the  father  physically 
and  the  mother  mentally.  But  the  same 
thing  is  true  in  the  long  run  as  to  the  chances 
involved  in  tossing  a  penny.” 

Adams’s  treatment  of  fatigue  is  both  scien¬ 
tific  and  engaging.  Your  feeling  of  disin¬ 
clination  to  work  may  come  to  you  when 
you  are  really  able  to  accomplish  more  than 
when  you  believe  yourself  full  of  vigor. 
Mental  fatigue  is  physical  fatigue.  Both 
the  muscles  and  the  brain  wear  down  by 
work  and  distribute  poisons  through  the 
blood.  There  can  be  local  fatigue  from  the 
use  of  the  brain  centres  involved  in  compu¬ 
tation;  there  may  be  tiredness  from  un¬ 
packing  books;  a  walk  in  the  one  case;  a 
song,  in  the  other,  may  not  be  deleterious. 


In  general,  you  are  not  at  your  best  about 
half  an  hour  after  work  begins.  For  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  you  can  go  on 
at  highest  grade.  Then  you  fall  off  until 
just  before  noon,  when  you  experience  an 
end  spurt.  Soon  after  luncheon  you  reach 
your  high  plane  again.  At  four  you  begin 
to  go  down  and  then  you  have  another  end 
spurt  and  quit.  Adams  doesn’t  say  so,  but 
I  can  tell  him  that  after  you  get  warmed  up 
to  work  and  the  procession  of  time-eaters 
begins  to  come  in,  each  with  a  request  or 
appeal  of  about  one  per  cent,  value  to  your 
main  business,  your  efficiency  curve  goes 
surely  downward  with  numerous  saw-tooth 
variations  putting  that  which  you  call  your 
mind  upon  the  ragged  edge.  Philanthro¬ 
pists  with  splendid  schemes  by  which  you 
can  turn  the  school  system  over  to  this  or 
that  commendable  movement;  inventors  of 
revolutionary  methods  of  suffusing  every 
child’s  soul  with  a  bath  of  melody;  purvey¬ 
ors  of  devices  the  sale  of  which  will  be  of 
unestimated  value  to  your  visitor,  glue  them¬ 
selves  into  your  office  chair.  No  end-spurt 
comes  to  a  superintendent  of  schools  except 
when  behind  locked  doors  or  upon  Sundays 
or  other  holidays  he  wades  into  the  pile  of 
unnecessary  and  unanswered  letters  and 
tries  to  persuade  himself  that  he  is  doing  his 
duty.  Adams’s  recommendation  of  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  rest,  mid-morning  and  after¬ 
noon  and  the  English  business  man’s  five 
o’clock  tea  sound  good;  also  the  recollection 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale’s  admonition  to  do 
no  intellectual  work  after  four  p.m.  What 
we  want  is  a  recipe  for  turning  every  inter¬ 
rupter  into  a  recreative  factor,  “to  make  to 
some  extent,  each  talker  deliver  a  bountiful 
river  of  innocent  merriment.”  Carlyle  fled 
from  London  to  dreary  Craigenputtoch  “to 
avoid  the  ruinous  interruptions  to  my  work.” 
Come,  psychologists,  show  us  how  to  turn 
the  visiting  uncle  politician  into  a  source 
of  power.  Perhaps  we  can  achieve  this 
through  Professor  Adams’s  chapter  on  “Con¬ 
centration,”  the  opposite  of  distraction,  and 
divisible  into  periodic,  spasmodic,  impul¬ 
sive,  and  continuous.  Adams’s  man  whose 
job  demanded  that  he  attend  to  the  remarks 
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of  one  workman  and  then  another  and  when 
not  attending  was  supposed  to  plan  ahead 
the  work  of  the  plant  found  the  constant 
shifting  from  one  train  of  thought  to  an¬ 
other  so  extremely  irritating,  so  extremely 
destructive  to  his  efficiency  that — and  here 
I  turn  over  the  page  to  find  the  cure.  Alas, 
“He  was  forced  to  give  up  that  position  and 
to  seek  another  which  matched  his  mental 
make-up  in  a  more  satisfying  manner.” 
The  author  proceeds:  “Whether  one  be¬ 
longs  to  this  type  or  not  can  ordinarily  be 
determined  by  very  simple  means.”  Then 
follows  the  experiment  for  determining  the 
fact  whether  you,  school  superintendent, 
should  seek  another  career  or  not.  Well! 
Well!  Aaron  Gove,  William  Elson,  Ira 
Bush,  William  Ettinger,  Thomas  Finegan, 
James  J.  Hill,  James  A.  Garfield,  Carol 
Pearse,  and  all  you  other  ex-superintendents 
of  schools,  what  a  waste  of  brain  and  nerve 
tissue  might  you  have  saved  if  earlier,  by 
a  simple  test  you  had  determined  “to  give 
up  that  position  and  to  seek  the  other 
which  matched  your  mental  make-up.”  I 
am  convinced  from  a  thorough  and  delighted 
reading  of  your  Ways  of  the  Mind.,  Henry 
Foster  Adams,  a  practical  work  which  I 
should  call  essential  for  mind-users,  and 
suitable  for  systematic  study  early  in  the 
high-school  course,  that  fate  points  her 
finger  at  you  as  elected  to  produce  “A  Psy¬ 
chology  for  School  Superintendents.”  It 
would  be  a  manual  vhich  would  do  for  a 
peculiar  occupation  what  you  tell  us  psy¬ 
chology  is  doing  for  modern  business.  It 
would  take  up  “the  hazards  of  the  superin¬ 
tendency”  as  John  Beveridge  recounts 
them.  It  would  not  advise  good  men  like 
him  to  seek  other  employment.  Bless  you, 
we  must  keep  good  men  in.  But  it  would 
bring  to  bear  on  each  perplexing  problem 
the  discoveries  of  mental  science  so  that 
the  clouds  that  ever  hover  over  the  managers 
of  school  systems  might  be  made  by  means 
of  a  psychological  kite  and  string  to  store 
power  in  every  superintendent’s  Leyden  jar. 
I  like  your  Ways  of  the  Mind.  It’s  up  to 
date.  That’s  why  I  want  you  to  write 
“The  Psychology  of  Psuperintendence.” 


Washington* s  Continuing  Influence  on  Our 
Foreign  Policy. — Guy  Price  who  teaches 
history  in  the  College  of  Emporia,  Kansas, 
tells  me  that  Randolph  Greensfield  Adams’s 
History  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United 
States^  is  a  very  important  book.  He  says 
the  question  of  international  intercourse  has 
never  been  more  acute  than  it  is  now.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Rice  continues: 

“At  the  beginning  Washington  warned  us 
to  avoid  ‘the  madness  of  the  European 
powers,  and  the  calamitous  situation  into 
which  all  of  them  are  thrown  by  the  present 
ruinous  war. ’  More  than  one  hundred  years 
later,  Walter  Hines  Page,  American  ambas¬ 
sador  in  London,  said,  ‘I  see  little  hope  of 
doing  anything  so  long  as  we  choose  to  be 
ruled  by  an  obsolete  remark  made  by  George 
Washington.’ 

“It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  condi¬ 
tions  have  so  changed  that  the  remark  is 
obsolete,  but  it  is  not  obsolete  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  not  shared  by  a  considerable  body 
of  American  opinion  of  to-day.  The  pro¬ 
posal  of  President  Coolidge  that  we  enter 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus¬ 
tice  was  met  by  the  declaration  from  the 
Hearst  Press,  “that  the  people’ of  the  United 
States  are  most  determined  to  keep  entirely 
free  from  any  further  European  complica¬ 
tion.”  Historically,  Professor  Adams  shows 
that  this  declaration  is  open  to  objection. 
The  United  States  has  risen  to  greatness 
without  serious  attention  to  her  foreign 
policy,  but  that  day  has  passed.  American 
diplomacy  has  not  been  free  from  European 
competition.  The  pioneer  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  took  part  in  the  Whisky  Re¬ 
bellion  saw  no  reason  for  cooperating  with 
the  national  government  in  the  maintenance 
of  internal  peace.  This  same  type  of  mind 
to-day  can  find  no  reason  why  the  United 
States  should  cooperate  in  world  politics. 
Material  advances  have  produced  no  cor¬ 
responding  change  in  human  outlook.  A 
dull  dog  in  a  Rolls-Royce  is  still  a  dull  dog. 
Yet  books  like  this  one  of  Professor  Adams, 

‘The  Hietory  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States 
— By  Randolph  Greenfield  Adams.  The  Macmillan  Company 
1924-  PP.  490.  ?4-00. 
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sound  in  research,  progressive  in  tone,  and 
interesting  in  style  may  modify  our  point 
of  view.  The  general  reader  needs  more  and 
sounder  information  on  our  foreign  policies. 
There  is  no  way  to  peace,  as  Secretary 
Hughes  has  pointed  out,  except  as  the  w’ill 
of  the  people  opens  it. 

“The  diplomatic  history  of  America  be¬ 
gins  with  the  bull  of  demarcation  whereby 
the  Pope  tried  to  divide  the  western  world 
between  his  two  friends,  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  period  of 
rivalry  produced  by  the  expansion  of  Europe 
ends  with  the  expulsion  of  the  French  and 
the  recognition  of  British  superiority.  The 
War  of  the  Revolution  was  an  assertion 
that  the  American  states  w^ere  no  longer  to 
be  considered  a  pawn  of  European  diplo¬ 
macy.  America  owes  her  independence  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  skilful  diplomacy 
of  Franklin,  Adams,  and  Jay.  Washington 
adopted  the  policy  of  neutrality  in  dealing 
with  the  issues  of  the  French  Revolution. 
By  1812,  however,  we  had  drifted  into  a 
useless  war  with  Britain.  The  Treaty  of 
Ghent  freed  American  energies  for  the 
“Manifest  Destiny”  of  peopling  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  California.  The  century  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
following  the  War  of  1812  presented  many 
sharp  angles  of  controversy,  but  also  many 
notable  achievements  of  diplomacy  and  ar¬ 
bitration.  At  the  dawn  of  the  new  century 
Uncle  Sam  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain 
and  took  up  the  ‘White  Man’s  Burden.’ 
This  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  pages  in 
American  foreign  policy,  for,  says  Adams, 
‘having  promised  not  to  take  Cuba  but  to 
liberate  her  and  give  her  back  to  herself, 
the  United  States  now  did  an  almost  un¬ 
precedented  thing  in  world  politics — she 
kept  her  promise.’  Concurrently  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  was  ‘Creeping  Down  the  Carib¬ 
bean’  and  proclaiming  ‘The  Open  Door  in 
China.’ 

“The  World  War  meant  a  forsaking  of 
the  neutral  tradition.  Mr.  Wilson  did  in¬ 
deed  hesitate  long  before  leading  this  ‘great 
peaceful  people  into  war,  into  the  most 
terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civiliza¬ 


tion  itself  seeming  to  be  in  the  balance.’ 
The  war  was  followed  by  an  impossible  task. 
New  states  had  to  be  created,  indemnities 
secured,  peace  had  to  be  guaranteed,  and 
all  upon  a  scale  incomparably  greater  than 
any  international  conference  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  attempted  to  deal  with.  Domestic 
issues,  which  really  are  a  part  of  foreign 
policy,  since  diplomatic  decisions  alFect  the 
humblest  citizen,  engaged  the  efforts  of 
statesmen.  Currency  depreciation,  repara¬ 
tions,  race  antagonisms,  demobilizing  armies, 
changing  war  industries  into  peace  indus¬ 
tries,  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  best  minds. 
America,  out  of  her  own  bewilderment, 
looked  across  the  Atlantic,  trying  to  make 
up  her  mind  whether  she  had  a  share  in 
the  European  chaos,  and  if  she  had,  how  she 
could  shoulder  the  burden.  President  Cool- 
idge,  in  his  recent  message  to  Congress, 
gave  strong  intimation  of  what  America’s 
answer  shall  be.  He  tells  us  that  we 
cannot  be  isolated.  He  urges  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  Dawes  plan,  the  World 
Court,  unofficial  cooperation  with  the 
League,  armament  limitations  and  the  out¬ 
lawry  of  aggressive  war.  He  assures  us 
that  these  fields  of  activity  ‘are  in  harmony 
with  the  traditional  policy  of  our  country.’” 

Reformed  Teaching. — D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company  have  just  issued  a  remarkable 
collection  of  essays  on  current  educational 
questions  by  a  dozen  schoolmasters  of  Great 
Britain.^  Your  old  friend,  John  Adams, 
of  the  London  Day  Training  College  for 
Teachers,  introduces  the  series,  reminding 
us  that  practically  every  subject  in  the 
school  curriculum  has  now  a  society  made 
up  of  those  who  teach  it,  and  a  great  many 
of  these  societies  have  a  magazine  or  some 
printed  record  of  their  proceedings.  Adams 
notes  the  tendency  of  education  to  fall  into 
contradictions.  On  many  occasions  he  has 
set  as  an  exercise  to  students  taking  ad¬ 
vanced  courses,  the  simple  task  of  gathering 
from  anywhere  in  the  field  of  educational 

*  Educational  Movements  and  Methods. — Twelve  British 
Schoolmasters,  with  an  introduction  by  John  Adams.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  190  pp. 
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literature  ten  broad  generalizations,  no  au¬ 
thor  to  be  represented  more  than  once  on 
the  list.  He  then  required  his  young  people 
to  find  for  each  of  these  generalizations  a 
contradiction  from  the  works  of  some  other 
writer  on  the  subject.  The  students  al¬ 
ways  found  it  easy.  So  long  as  this  con¬ 
tinues,  “practical”  schoolmasters  may  avoid 
any  obligation  to  read  educational  books. 
Adams’s  experiment  of  requiring  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  sentence  is  like  this:  Fill  out  the 
necessary  word:  “All  that  a  schoolmaster 
requires  is  a  knowledge  of  his  subject 

and - ”.  Typical  answers  are:  “A  sense 

of  humor,”  “A  knowledge  of  boys,”  “A 
firm  upper  lip,”  “A  facility  in  getting  rapidly 
bored.”  This,  he  says,  is  certainly  good 
enough  in  the  way  of  epigram  but  it  puts 
these  answerers  into  the  group  known  as 
“teachers  by  the  grace  of  God.”  All  the 
same,  Adams  has  secured  one  of  the  most 
timely  and  helpful  series  of  professional 
comments  on  present  problems  that  have 
appeared  in  many  a  day.  Sir  B.  S.  Gott, 
secretary  to  the  Middlesex  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  treats  of  “Co-education  and  Dual 
Schools.”  Inspector  Kimmins  gives  an  il¬ 
luminating  study  of  the  Dalton  plan.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Boyd  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
reviews  the  Montessori  system.  Professor 
Findlay  of  the  University  of  Manchester 
handles  Eurhythmies.  The  direct  method 
in  modern  languages  and  in  Latin,  intelli¬ 
gence  tests,  commercial  education,  reformed 
mathematics,  the  heuristic  method,  domes¬ 
tic  science  in  high  schools,  and  experiments 
in  self  government  in  secondary  schools, 
complete  the  fine  list. 

There  is  nothing  foreign  in  Frank  Jones’s 
regret  that  “the  average  school  boy,  how'- 
ever  little  his  interest  in  Latin  while  in  school 
feels,  when  he  has  left  it  behind  forever,  that 
in  some  unaccountable  way  it  has  made  a 
different  man  of  him.”  “One  such  of  my 
acquaintance,”  he  says,  “always  signalizes 
the  attainment  of  a  certain  stage  of  intoxi¬ 
cation  by  reciting  the  gender  rules  of  Latin 
words  he  learnt  at  school.  It  restores  his 
self-esteem.  The  elementary  schoolmaster, 
the  journalist,  and  even  the  writer  in  the 


higher  fields  of  literature,  who  has  no  Latin, 
(not  even  forgotten  Latin),  often  looks  upon 
himself  as  a  social  pariah,  whose  lack  of 
caste  may  be  exposed  at  any  minute,  by 
the  cropping  up  of  some  Latin  reference 
that  he  will  not  understand.”  Mr.  Jones 
notes  that  nine  tenths  of  the  boys  who  start 
Latin  never  get  beyond  the  linguisitic  side 
of  the  study.  “To  say  that  such  boys  will 
have  materially  benefited  on  the  humanistic 
side  is  simply  untrue.  The  study  of  the 
whole  of  the  jEneid  or  the  whole  of  the 
Odyssey  in  a  good  literary  translation,  would 
surely  have  done  them  much  more  good.  A 
boy  who  has  had  read  to  him  Butcher  and 
Lang’s  Odyssey  will  be  much  more  influenced 
by  Homer’s  greatness  than  a  boy  who  has 
struggled  through  a  few  hundred  lines  of 
the  original  which  he  has  painfully  turned 
into  pigeon  English.  It  was  the  memories  of 
what  Kinglake  learnt  at  his  mother’s  knee, 
rather  than  what  had  been  pumped  into 
him  by  the  gerund-grinders  that  were  awak¬ 
ened  in  his  heart  by  the  first  sight  of  ancient 
Troy.”  Jones  is  speaking  of  the  ninety 
and  nine  who  do  Latin  in  the  schools. 
“  Unless  at  the  end  of  a  four-years’  course  a 
boy  can  read  Latin  with  ease,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  benefit  is  in  any  way 
comparable  with  the  time  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  language.  The  Latin  exercises 
are  of  no  greater  educational  value  and  are 
of  less  practical  use  than  the  learning  of  a 
string  of  dates  or  the  names  of  capes,  rivers, 
and  bays.” 

One  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the 
reformed  Latin  teachers  is  to  make  the 
subject  truly  educational  at  all  stages  so 
that  even  from  two  years  of  Latin  some  of 
the  benefits  of  classical  study  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  This  they  are  aiming  at  by  means 
of  the  direct  method.  They  have  an  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  reform  of  Latin  teaching  with 
a  magazine  of  its  own.  Three  hundred 
teachers  attend  its  annual  summer  school. 
They  combat  the  extreme  conservatism  of 
the  older  generation  of  classical  teachers 
who  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  normal 
evolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  other  subjects.  They  are  attempting 
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by  more  human  methods  to  offset  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  time  devoted  to  Latin,  consequent 
upon  the  greater  attention  bestowed  on 
science,  modern  languages,  and  English. 
These  teachers  converse  with  their  pupils 
in  Latin  from  the  beginning.  Memory  is 
stronger  and  so  is  imitation  in  the  earlier 
years.  Absorption  of  a  Latin  atmosphere 
is  aimed  at.  The  difficulty  is  not  with 
pupils  but  with  teachers.  “Nothing  has, 
I  believe,  so  stood  in  the  way  of  educational 
progress  as  the  inability  of  teachers  to  see 
things  as  they  are.” 

Under  the  title,  “The  Hueristic  Method,” 
science-master  Brown  of  Christ’s  Hospital 
attacks  the  traditional  memoriter  habits  as 
obstacles  to  an  understanding  of  science. 
“The  only  hope  of  effecting  real  improve¬ 
ment  is  implied  by  the  gradual  awakening 
of  a  few  bolder  spirits,  such  as  Sanderson 
of  Oundle,  to  the  futility  of  the  old  methods, 
proving  by  experiment  the  soundness  of 
guiding  youth  to  find  out  things  for  them¬ 
selves.”  American  readers,  familiar  with 
this  fundamental  doctrine  of  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  Education  w'onder  at  the  absence  of 
any  reference  to  him  throughout  the  entire 
book.  Dewey,  Helen  Parkhurst,  Bode, 
Stowe,  George,  Scott,  and  other  American 
authors  are  quoted,  with  commendation 
here  and  there,  throughout  the  book. 

Mr.  Raymont  in  his  summary  of  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  shows  no  sign  of  being  carried 
away  into  extreme  reliance  upon  them. 
“The  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  those  of  men  who  had  a  philosophy. 
Having  a  philosophy  of  education  is  the 
same  thing  as  having  a  philosophy  of  Life. 
The  extraordinary  developments  of  science 
and  scientific  method,  and  the  concurrent 
decay  of  interest  in  philosophy  have  led 
to  a  violent  change  of  emphasis.  This 
change  has  been  more  marked  in  America 
than  in  England.  The  conviction  that  the 
problems  of  education  can  all  be  solved 
through  the  application  of  scientific  method 
is  a  mistaken  one,  although  it  has  resulted 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  most  valuable  body 
of  organized  knowledge.”  He  quotes  Bode 
of  Ohio  State  University  that  “the  emphasis 
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upon  statistics,  methods,  measurements, 
and  practicality,  has  obscured  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  ideals  and  appreciations.  There  is 
danger  of  overlooking  the  big  issues  in 
fatuous  admiration  of  our  achievements  in 
details.  Unless  we  know  whither  we  are 
going  there  is  not  much  comfort  in  being 
told  that  we  are  on  the  way  and  traveling 
fast.” 

Progressive  Education. — Professor  Arthur 
R.  Mead  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio, 
calls  attention  to  Doctor  George  A.  Mir- 
ick’s  “Progressive  Education.”^  Professor 
Mead  thinks  enough  of  this  book  to  have 
read  it  through  twice.  He  tells  me  that  it  is 
richly  suggestive  and  stimulating.  He 
writes: 

“However,  one  cannot  say  that  it  is 
richly  scientific — the  characteristic  for 
which  the  author  argues  strongly.  For  the 
superintendent  and  the  teacher,  this  book 
would  be  very  useful,  if  it  were  not  taken 
as  the  last  word  on  the  many  complex  dif¬ 
ficulties  involved  in  educating  children.  So 
used,  it  would  be  very  wholesome.  The 
author  intended  it  to  be  used  with  discretion 
and  with  supplementary  data  from  other 
sources;  and  this  should  be  done  by  the 
classroom  teacher  and  supervisor  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

“The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Part  I  contains  the  author’s  fundamental 
credo.  Part  II  contains  the  author’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  his  credo  in  education,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  schools.  The  summaries  to  the 
chapters  in  Part  I  give  his  philosophy: 
(i)  Educational  thinking  should  be  scien¬ 
tific;  (2)  Nature’s  forces  operate  thru  mech¬ 
anism;  (3)  In  Nature,  progress  is  growth; 
(4)  Material  used  in  growth  is  “taken, 
seized,  appropriated”  from  the  environ¬ 
ment;  (5)  Growth  is  determined  by  inter¬ 
action  of  tendencies  to  expand  and  control 
expansion;  (6)  All  growth  is  the  result  of 
self-activity;  (7)  Personality  develops  thru 
human  relationships;  (8)  One’s  'possibilities 

'Procreaciva  Education. — By  George  A.  Miricc.  Hoaghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1923,  pp.  314.  ^1.90. 
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are  determined  by  inheritance;  what  one  does 
by  environment.  He  defines  the  progressive 
school  as  a  school  ‘to  assist  Nature  in  build¬ 
ing  up  a  human  body  and  a  mind  capable  of 
participating  in  a  progressively  changing 
social  organization.* 

“Thereafter,  the  author  is  concerned  with 
the  factors  and  operations  of  these  factors 
in  a  progressive  school.  The  progressive 
school  is  based  on  freedom  rather  than  au¬ 
thority  expressed  ex  cathedra.  Self-expres¬ 
sion  is  of  much  importance.  Discipline 
is  not  coercion  but  adjustment  in  conduct, 
and  should  result  in  producing  self-direction. 
Socialized  school  activities  which  are  not 
artificial  are  desirable.  Problems  and  proj¬ 
ects  are  important  in  the  progressive  school, 
— they  train  in  scientific  thinking.  The 
progressive  school  and  the  life  outside  the 
school  cultivate  appreciations.  But  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  the  psychology  of  learning 
may  indicate  the  desirability  for  drill  for 
the  attainment  of  certain  types  of  objec¬ 
tives,  the  author  is  somewhat  suspicious  of  it, 
and  neglects  it.  Somehow,  this  writer  in 
common  with  some  others  believes  that 
habit  formation  produced  by  drill  methods 
will  produce  conditions  not  adaptable  or 
non-progressive.  This  overlooks  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  study  of  eminent  engineers.  In  fact, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  the 
book  a  frank  recognition  of  the  psychological 
function  of  method  and  the  limitations  of  any 
method  type.  And  even  projects  may  not 
arouse  interest.  The  author’s  chapter  on 
measurements  seems  to  have  been  an  after¬ 
thought  and  added  in  rather  incomplete 
form.  But  two  supplementary  references 
are  given  on  this,  and  neither  is  a  book  on 
measurements.  In  fact,  one  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  book  is  an  agent  of  propa¬ 
ganda  for  the  author’s  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  he  states  it  there.  This  impression 
is  increased  as  one  searches  for  evidence  on 
some  of  the  writer’s  assumptions.  On  p. 
18-19,  author  assumes  as  a  fundamental 
tenet  that  ‘philosophical  thinking  starts 
with  a  conviction  .  .  .  and  proceeds  to 

find  reasons  for  supporting  the  conviction.’ 
It  might  be  rather  difficult  to  verify  the  as¬ 


sumption.  In  Chapter  III,  he  states  ‘that 
the  mind  originates  in  human  association’ 
and  that  it  does  not  develop  under  other 
conditions.  No  matter  how  much  we  be¬ 
lieve  this,  we  have  a  right  to  scientific  data 
to  prove  it.  Again  (p.  52),  the  ‘Inner  urges 
are  safer  guides  to  follow  than  theories  and 
philosophies.  ’  This  is  surely  a  controverted 
question  and  should  not,  in  the  spirit  of 
scientific  attitude,  be  taken  as  an  established 
fact.  It  would  seem  that  a  progressive 
education  would  make  much  of  telic  factors, 
would  be  much  concerned  with  aims,  objec¬ 
tives,  outcomes,  and  forecasting  what  these 
should  be.  It  is  probably  not  unfair  to 
state  that  the  author  does  his  best  to  start 
with  the  child  as  he  is  and  keep  him  that 
way  rather  than  search  for  the  objectives 
that  should  be  obtained  to  keep  human 
beings  progressive. 

Why  the  industrial  teaching  at  puhlii 
expense? — When  President  Vaughn  now  of 
Harding  College,  Mo.,  and  Professor  Mays 
of  the  Chair  of  Industrial  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  were  colleagues  in  the 
latter  institution,  they  began  a  survey  of 
the  whole  industrial  teaching  field,  which 
now  appears  in  attractive  form  in  the  Cen¬ 
tury  education  series,  edited  by  Charles  E. 
Chadsey  of  the  University  of  Illinois.* 
Vaughn  and  Mays  have  had  upwards  of 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  industrial 
arts  and  vocational  shops.  Their  book  is  no 
experiment,  but  the  formulation  of  ideas 
worked  over  and  revised  from  year  to  year. 
It  is  a  teacher’s  book,  for  those  in  service 
and  for  those  preparing.  It  alms  at  a  better 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  shop 
courses  and  of  the  means  and  methods  by 
which  those  purposes  can  be  carried  out. 
A  general  survey  of  the  alms  of  all  education, 
with  citizenship,  character,  health,  com¬ 
mand  of  fundamental  processes,  etc.,  as 
objectives,  leads  up  to  the  proper  place 
and  relation  of  industrial  instruction.  The 
three-century  struggle  away  from  formalism 
is  rapidly  run  over:  the  work  of  Woodward, 

'Contant  and  Mathoda  of  tha  Industrial  Arts, — By  Samub. 
J.  Vaughn  and  Aethue  B.  Mats.  The  Century  Co.,.  397  pp. 
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and  later  of  Chicago,  of  Toledo,  and  Balti¬ 
more,  following  his  St.  Louis  departure; 
the  progress  from  the  Russian  to  Sloyd,  to 
arts  and  crafts,  to  the  present  stage  of 
industrializing  and  vocationalizing  shop  work 
is  shown  briefly  and  clearly.  The  psycho¬ 
logical  considerations  affecting  industrial 
teaching  and  curriculum-making  through 
all  the  grades  is  adequately  treated,  as  are 
the  details  of  planning,  demonstration,  as¬ 
signment,  recitation,  questioning,  recapitu¬ 
lation,  problem-projects,  and  other  details 
of  preparation  and  presentation.  Particu¬ 
larly  excellent  is  the  chapter  on  the  relation 
of  industrial  work  to  school  and  society, 
the  social  values  of  the  school  shop  coopera¬ 
tive  work,  and  the  problems  of  the  junior 
high  school.  Continuation  schools,  high 
schools,  evening  schools,  equipment,  shop 
arrangement,  and  supervision,  are  given 
extensive  consideration. 

Humor  in  Mathematics. — Frank  Graves 
tells  me  that  all  of  you  ought  to  absorb 


The  Boy  s  Own  Arithmetic  by  Raymond 
Weeks\  Graves  says  it  furnishes  material 
for  an  otherwise  too  serious  field: 

“This  is  an  absurd,  but  most  delightful, 
little  book.  It  furnishes  Lewis  Carroll  with 
a  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  As  the  creator  of 
Alice  in  Wonderland  may  be  said  to  have 
applied  mathematics  to  literature,  the  schol¬ 
arly  Weeks  has  now  applied  literature  to 
mathematics. 

“‘Based  on  the  Project  Method’  might 
well  have  been  added  as  a  parenthetical 
part  of  the  title  of  this  delicious  bit  of  satire. 
The  author,  with  the  keen  edge  of  humor, 
has  hit  oflF  many  pedagogical  foibles  and 
ponderous  ‘Pedaguese’  in  a  way  to  make 
some  professors  of  education  who  take  them¬ 
selves  very  seriously  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Many  a  schoolman  will  chuckle  over  the 
‘problems’  presented  for  solution.  The  il¬ 
lustrations,  too,  are  alone  worth  the  price 
of  admission.” 

>The  Boy’s  Own  Arithmetic. — By  Raymond  Wbbks.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  208  pp. 
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Under  one  management — Direction  of  E.  E.  Olp,  2S  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

Fisk  Teachers  Agency.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago.  (Affiliated  offices  in  principal  cities.) 

National  Teachers  Agency,  Southern  Bldg.,  Washington;  Security  Bldg.,  Evanston, 
111.  (Several  affiliated  offices.)  General  teacher  placement  work. 

American  College  Bureau.  Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York.  Exclusively  for  college  (including  teachers  college)  and  university  work. 

Education  Service,  19  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

(Several  affiliated  offices.)  Specializes  in  public  and  private  school  work,  including  administrative 
work;  also,  such  positions  as  business  managers  and  purchasing  agents  for  schools,  registrars,  secre¬ 
taries,  librarians,  cafeteria  directors,  and  trained  nurses.  Various  other  forms  of  servic^e  to  teachers 
and  schools. 


TEACHERS  ARE  ELECTED  through  applica¬ 
tions  placed  by  this  Agency.  The  teacher  is  noti¬ 
fied  and  accepts  only  if  position  is  satisfactory. 
Write  for  free  copy  of  “Short  Stories  about 
Salaries.” 

The  Acme  Teachers'  Agency 
702>3  H«al«y  Bldg.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 
Teachers!  The  watch- word  of  America  is 
OPPORTUNITY.  Seek  it  through  the 
GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 
P.  0.  Box  157  Allentown,  Pa. 


TKSSE  H.  NEWLON,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  Denver, 
Colorado,  and  president  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  “Teaching  is  not  a  local  matter.  1  he  teacher  is  an  agent 
of  the  entire  people.  The  teacher  owes  it  to  America  to  support 
a  national  society  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  Education” 


p'RANK  W.  BALLOU,  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  School  Superintendents.  “The 
head  of  the  school  system  in  each  locality  is  obligated 
to  direct  its  educational  activities  to  national  aims” 


IpRANK  D.  BOYNTON,  superintendent  of  public 
^  schools,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  whose  urge  upon  colleges  to 
discover  the  present-day  aims  of  the  public  schools  and  to  join 
the  procession  was,  by  the  superintendents  assembled  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  ordered  sent  to  every  college  president  in  America 


V. 


